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ABSTRACT 

Current information about tests and testing 
procedures is provided for school district staff, particularly in 
districts without specaiily trained testing directors. Practical 
information is given about selecting and administering tests and 
about reporting results effectively. This guide opens with a 
discussion of the basic principles of testing. The various types of 
district-level tests are described, and different types of test 
scores are presented. The advantages and limitations of certain types 
of tests and scores are reviewed. The viewpoints of measurement 
experts on important issues m testing are expressed in the following 
chapters: (1) "Common Misuses of Standardized Tests" (Eric Gardner); 
(2) "Preparing Students To Take Standardized Achievement Tests" 
(William A. Mehrens); (3) "Matching Your Curriculum and Standardized 
Tests" (Jane C. Conoley) ; (4) "Using Customized Standardized Tests" 
(^aul L. Williams); (5) "Interpreting Test Scores for Compensatory 
Education Students" (Gary Echternacht) ; and (6) "Working with the 
Press" (Allan Hartman). Four additional discussions are appended: 
"Finding Information about Standardized Tests' (Lawrence M. Rudner 
and Kathryn Dorko) ; Organizations That Provide Test Information" 
(Ronald T. C. Boyd); "Putting Test Score, in Perspective: 
Communicating a Complete Report Card for Your Schools" (M. Kevin 
Matter); and "Major Achievement Tests and Their Characteristics'' 
(Northwest Regional Education Laboratory). Names and addresses of 
ma^or test publishers, and a glossary of testing terms are also 
included. (SLD) 
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Preface 



Every year, millions of standardized achievement testi: are administered 
to students across the country. But too often, tests are selected, 
administered, and reported on without serious scrutiny of the testmg 
program and its results. The purpose of Understanding Achievement Tests: 
A Guide for School Administrators is to give school distnct staff - 
particularly in districts without specially trained testing directors - current 
information about tests and testing procedures. Our hope is that this 
information will lead to more careful test selection, adherence to correct 
administration procedures, accurate scoring and reporting, and the 
appropriate use of test results. When test results are accurate and 
credible* assessment can become a powerful instrument for improving 
school and student performance. 

Understanding Achievement Tests was initiated partly as a result of a 
recent state-by-state survey o. achievement test results. Conducted by 
John Jacob Cannell, a physician from West Virginia, the survey found that 
all states and about 90 percent of the sampled school district , were 
surpassing the national norms for performance - an apparent 
contradiction to the definition of a national norm. We now understand 
rome of the reasons for this seemingly inflated level of test performance 
nationwide. 

While evidence shows improved academic achievement in some cases, 
for instance among young minority-group children, many experts attribute 
the inflated scores observed by Cannell to tests being administered 
improperly, "teaching to the test," and outdated instruments being used. 



But regardless of the cause, the unrealistically impressive scores 
brought to light the need for better use and greater understanding of tests. 
In response to that need, this guide is designed to help school 
administrators identify and correct poor testing procedures and 
inappropriate uses of test results. 

Understanding Achievement Tests provides practical information about 
selecting and administering tests, as weh as about reporting results 
effectively. Two companion volumes - A Guide to the Use of Reading 
Tests and A Guide to the Use of Mathematics Tests - provide detailed 
descrip^-ons of the content and features of the nation's most widely used 
achievement tests. 

Understanding Achievement Tests is a joint project of the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Tests, Measurement, and Evaluation and the Euros 
Institute of Mental Measurements. Both institutions stnve to provide 
accurate, objective, and current information about tests and to improve 
the overall practice of measurement. We hope that Understanding 
Achievement Tests contributes significantly to those goals. 

Robert M. Stonehill. Director 

Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 

US. Department of Education 



Foreword 



Educational accountability is a major theme for President Bush and 
Secretary Cavazos. and it ranks among the top education issues in state 
legislatures. In fact, in this year's survey, state education-committee 
chairpersons ranked accountability second only to school finance. Several 
years ago, in Time for Results, the National Governors' Association touted 
a particular brand of accountability: the governors said they were willing to 
legulate schools less in exchange for better results in student learning. 

By July 1987. accountability had already gathered considerable steam. 
The Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) formed a 
State Accountability Study Group to examine developments in the 
vanguard of the accountability moverxnt in 10 states. In the course of 
producing its report. Creating Responsible and Responsive Accountability 
Systems (September 1988). the Study Group commissioned the Council of 
Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) to do u 50-state accountability 
survey. Among the results, which are reported in OERFs Measuring Up: 
Questions and Answers About State Roles in Educational Accountability 
(November 1988). CCSSO found that 25 states have policies whereby 
various measures of student performance - measures that generally 
include standardized test scores - trigger consequences (rewards, 
sanctions, even takeovers) for schools or school districts. 

Since that report, accountability has continued to gain momentum, and 
the quest for it has led to innovative policies in a number of states. At 
least four states - California. Illinois. South Carolina, and West Virginia - 
now issue "report cards'* on the performance of every school in the state. 

iil 
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Recently, North Carolina became the first state to waive regulations for 
high-performing schools and Ohio is considering a similar measure. As of 
this writing, a gubernatorial commission in Maryland is weighing a policy 
that would require every school in the state to become "accredited" 
througft periodic inspections of various educational indicators, including 
test scores. 

This spiraling emphasis on test scores is a visible effect of the seismic 
shift in the debate about education in the 1980s. In the past, people 
talked about inputs and allocations - equality of resources. Today when 
people talk about schools, the focus is on outcomes; they want lo know 
how much and how well smdents are learning. 

This year Ranti Corporation reported on six urban :chool systems. 
The report unde :ores the importance of this philosophical shift. All six 
school systems face problems, yet according to the repeat, each had shown 
signs of improvement. Notably, all six superintendents had "promised 
concerted action to raise test scores" and had "puolished test score results 
for all schools and ethnic groups. " 

How did that help improve the schools? While there is no simple 
answer, one report makes this point perfectly clear: insistence on "regular 
and complete publication of student test scores by school and by race . . . 
pays off in terms of community support." 

Community support is vital to improving any school, which is one 
reason that standardized testing ought <o become a standard tool in every 
school leader's toolkit. However, if school leaders are going to use tliis 
tool effectively, they must view it as a process - a process that involves 
three fundamental, interrelated tasks. 

First, school leaders must be clear about the purposes of measuring 
their students' achievement. What kinds of decisions will be made on the 
basis of test results? To make those decisions, what kinds of data are 
necessary? At what levels must those data be disaggregated at the 



individual student level, for particular groups of students, or for individual 
classrooms? How closely do they want to align the tests to curricular 
objectives? 

Such questions help piece together a picture of the data that are 
needed - a picture that is instrumental to the second task, shopping for a 
test We are happy to report that some commercial testing companies may 
tailor or "customize" tests to a district's particular needs, thus increasing 
the alignment between the test and curricular objectives. 

After tests have been administered and scored comes the third task - 
determining what the test results mean. How do this year's scores 
compare to those of previous years? Why did certain groups of students 
score lower than others? Wliat instructional strengths and weaknesses are 
revealed in the data? What policy changes appear to be needed? These 
are some of the questions that school leaders must answer and explain for 
a variety of audiences including parents, staff. School Boards, and others. 
Tliose answers must translate into a clear course of action for improving 
school performance and boosting student learning. That, finally, is the aim 
of this guide. It is also one reason why we see standardized testing as 
central to school leadership indeed, as one of the ultimate tests of 
school leadership. We hope that this guide helps more school leaders, as 
well as School Board members, teachers, parents, and others, to 
understand the uses and limitations of standardized testing and 
subsequently to harness the process as a force for strengthening teaching 
and learning, not only in schools but in homes and communities across the 
country. 



Bruno V. Manno 
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About this guide 



What's the purpose of this guide? 

Many people think that standardized tests are impartial 
indicators of how well the educational process works, how 
it may be improved, and how students are progressing. 
Administrators, parents, taxpayers, and members of 
School Boards expect testing programs to give accurate 
information that they can use to evaluate the health of 
their school systems. Whethc a testing program can live 
up to these expectations depends on how well it has been 
designed and implemented and how well the results have 
been reported to various audiences. 

Understanding Achiev r^ent Tests helps you. as a school 
administrator, deal with the tasks of selecting and using 
test results to accurately gauge and report educational 
achievement and progress. Although a booklet about 
standardized testing could cover many relevant ropics, the 
focus of this guide is quite speciflc. 

This guide emphasizes interpreting and reporting the 
results of standardized norm-referenced tests - usually 
the most visible and, ironically, the least understood type 
of achievement test. 
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Unotrstanding Achievement Tests is designed to help 
you 



• underRtand basic testing principles so that you can 
determine what student achievement data your 
district needs, 

• examine your testing practices so that you can match 
your purpose for assessing students with the 
appropriate testing instruments, and 

• work with the press so that you can communicate 
the meaning and implications of your test results 
effectively and accurately. 

This guide does not replace a good course in testing 
principles. In introducing you to some importai;f 
concepts, its emphasis is on practical rather than 
theoretical aspects of standardized norm-referenced tests. 

Throughout this guide, wc give you charts and 
summaries to stimulate further thougtit and discussion. 
We encourage you to copy pages of this guide and to 
discuss Its contents with other people in your school 
district. 



What's in this guide? 

We start with a non-technical primer, especially 
designed for busy school administrators. In this section 
of the guide, we explain the various types of district-level 
tests and the different types of test scores. We outline 
the advantages and limitations of certain types of tests 
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and scores, give you concrete examples and summaries, 
and make recommendations about how you can use 
different types of tests and test scores. 

In the second section of the guide, we show you the 
viewpoints of several measurement experts who discuss 
important issues that confront you as you make decisions 
about your testing program. 

Here's an overview of the issues that our experts 
discuss: 

Common misuses of standardized tests 

Eric Gardner of Syracuse University explains how 
standardized tests can be misused inadvertently. He tells 
of the need to examine testing manuals and test items to 
ensure that the lest you choose suits your purpose. He 
also discu<^s measurement error and how that can affect 
your interpretation of test scores. 

Preparing students to take standardized achievement 
tests 

William Mehrens of Michigan State University points 
out that mstruction to prepare students for standardized 
tests can vary from general instruction on district 
objectives to outright teaching to the test. 

Few people will deny that students must be test-wise. 
For instance, students need to knc v how to fill out 
multiple-choice questions on stanr.ardized tests and when 



to guess. Test preparation instruction is much more 
controversial, however, as it approaches teaching directly 
to the test. Mehrens discusses how teaching to the test 
affects test scores and what you can infer from test scores. 



Matching your curriculum and standardized tests 

Jane Qose Conolcy of the Buros Institute of Mental 
MeasurciuCiits talks about selecting tests for the 
infoimation they provide. When publishers develop tests, 
they examine text guides and district curriculum guides to 
determine which skills to test in each grade level. As a 
resMlt, the content of a given test reflects that particular 
publisher's judgments about common curricula. 
Therefore, different publishers develop somewhat 
different tests. 

In terms of narional norms, these differences are minor 
because each test is normed on its own national sample 
and most nationally normed tests give fairly even coverage 
to important curriculum components. In terms of local 
test scores, however, these differences can have important 
consequences. 

Conoley explains that before you select a test, you must 
decide if you want to evaluate your school's program or if 
you want to know how your school's students compare to 
a national sample of students. Although these purposes 
do not always conflict, you will meet your goals best by 
carefully planning and selecting a ten before you 
administer it. Conoley details the steps you should take 
when you select a test for your district. 



Using custom-made standardized tests 

Paul L Williams of CTB McGraw-Hill, discusses an 
important change in standardized tests - using custom- 
made standardized tests to reduce testing time, to 
increase the relevance of your curriculum, and to develop 
greater confidence in the national comparative 
information. 

Williams introduces you to se^/eral model tests that are 
used throughout the country and explains the advantages 
and disadvantages of each. He also explains that you 
shojld be concerned about the norm-validity of your 
distn».t's test scores and how norm-valid scores can help 
you reflect changes in achievement. 

Interpreting test scores for compensatory education 
students 

Gary Echternacht of the Educational Testing Service 
offers you advice on avoiding four inappropriate practices 
that administrators sometimes follow when they select 
students and interpret test scores for compensator^' 
education programs. 

Echternacht explains how using test scores to select 
students, giving out-of-level tests, misinterpreting the term 
grade level, and failing to differentiate degree of error in 
individual and group scores can work against you as you 
try to develop a sound compensatory education program. 
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Working with tlie press 

In a comprehensive, how-to chapter, Allan Hartman of 
the Massachusetts State Department of Education gives 
specific, practical advice about working with reporters. 
He gives you checklists of information that you need to 
compile, tips for building effective relationships with the 
press, and an annotated sample press release that you can 
use as a model. 
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A 

testing 
primer 



Basic testing principles 



Lawrence M Rudner, ERIC/TM 

What types of achievement tests are there? 

Achievement tests can be put into two broad 
categories: 

* Norm-referenced tests describe a student's 
performance in relation to the performance of a group 
of students. 

•Criterion-referenced tests describe a student's mastery 
of particular skills. 

By themselves* these labels are unimportant. Many tests 
and testing programs properly incorporate aspects of both 
types of tests. For instance, many criterion-referenced 
tests have been normed and many norm-referenced tests 
permit content-based interpretation. 

Further, it is not easy to tell one type of test from the 
other simply by looking at the test's items. However, 
norm-referenced tests are constructed differently from 



criterion-referenced tests and. consequently, their primary 
strengths and limitations are different. 

Before you can select the particular type of test that is 
appropriate for your school, you must understand your 
purposes for testing. In the following pages, we explain 
the differences between norm-referenced and criterion- 
referenced rests to help you make informed choices. 



Norm-referenced tests 

Norm-referenced tests help you compare one student's 
performance with the performances of a large group of 
students. Norm-referenced tests are designed to make 
fine distinctions between students' performances and 
accurately pinpoint where a student stands in relation to a 
large group of students. 

Norm-referenced tests are usually developed by 
commercial test companies and, typically, many schools 
use the same test. Among the better known norm- 
referenced tests are the lov'^a Test of Basic Skills, the 
Stanford Achievement Test, and the California 
Achievement Test. 

How are norm-referenced tests created? 

When developers create norm-referenced tests, 
they carefully survey existing curricula so that 
they can write test items to reflect the material 
that is taught in most schools. Based on this 
analysis, they prepare detailed test specifications, 
or test blueprints, that outline the curricular 
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objectives that will be measured and the number 
of items that will be used to assess each objective. 
These objectives then guide the developers in 
writing the test items. 

To ensure that the final test has a sufficient 
number of high-quality items in each curricular 
area, developers usually pilot test items on a 
sample of students using two to three times as 
many items as is planned for the final version of 
the test. In developing tests that are going to be 
used nationally, these "tryout samples" closely 
match the U.S. student population in terms of 
such variables as community size, geographic 
region, family income, years of parental schooling, 
and nationality. 

Based on the results of the pilot test, developers 
retain only the test items that meet certain 
statistical standards. A good item 

• generates consistent responses, 

• is not biased against any ethnic or gender 
group, and 

• measures the desired learning objectives 

To use the Primary II battery cf the Stanford 
Achievement Test as an example, 2,565 items 
were piloted and 1,326 items were retained for 
the three final forms. 
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One of the most important criteria for deciding 
whether to retain a test item is how well that 
item contributes to the variability of test scores. 
Good test developers compose items that 
encourage variability. They create items that are 
neither too easy nor too hard and then use the 
item tryout to confirm their decisions. 

An effective norm-referenced test is able to make 
fine distinctions among students' abilities. It can 
accurately rank students from highest to lowest 
ability. While they may be closely related to 
learning outcomes, items that are too easy or too 
difficult do not contribute to the variability of test 
scores and usually will be eliminated. 

After developers select the items for a test, they 
develop test norms and normative test scores, 
such as grade equivalent scores and percentiles. 
These norms provide a means to compare the 
performance of one student or group of students 
with the performance of a specified reference 
group. While it is possible to have several 
reference groups, most standardized achievement 
test batteries use a representative sample of the 
U.S. population of school children as the 
benchmark. Most publishers will also compute 
district-level norms. 

In context, these norms have meaning for most 
school systems. The norms describe the typical 
performance of U.S. students on these items at 
the time the norms were developed. 
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Several publishers now create custom-developed 
norm-referenced tests. These customized tests are 
based on your local curricular objectives and 
come with national norms. As we explain in 
greater detail in the next chapter, these norms 
are valid only under certain circumstances. 

What are the advantages of nonn*referenced 
tests? 

• They allow you to analyze the general 
progress of large groups of students. 

• They give you a basis for examining an 
individual student's general performance. 

What are the limitations of norm-referenced 
tests? 

• They are inappropriate for following an 
individual student's progress in specific skills. 

• They are insufficient for diagnosing a 
student's specific strengths or weaknesses 
within a given subject area. 

• They may be inappropriate for your district if 
specific features of your curriculum or of your 
students are not represented in the test. 

• They assess a relatively narrow range of 
desired educational outcomes. 



• They provide a limited number of items to 
measure each objective. 



• The norms quickly become outdated. 



Criterion-referenced tests 

Criterion-referenced te^ts help you determine which 
specific skills individual j>tudents have mastered. Detailed 
information about a student's skills can help you make 
decisions about that student and about your programs. 
This kind of information can help you focus your 
instruction to concentrate on specific weaknesses of your 
students. Information about groups of students can also 
be useful in evaluating whether a program was successful 
in helping students achieve specific objectives. 

Criterion-referenced tests arc usually developed to 
reflect the skills taught in a local school district. Because 
curricula vary, different districts typically use different 
tests. 

Many larger school districts develop their own criterion- 
referenced tests. In addition, n. .ly districts with 
criterion-referenced tests make their items available to 
other local districts to help them develop their own tests. 
Also, Hiost commercial test publishers can help you 
develop a custom-made criterion-rcterenced test. 

Because criterion-referenced tests are designed to reflect 
the local curriculum, you must invest a great deal of time 
in defining the objectives to be tested. You must then 
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write many items to reflect these specific objectives. 
Typically, criterion-referenced tests cover more skills and 
have more items per skill than norm-referenced tests; 
thus, they are often much longer than norm-referenced 
tests. 

Variability of test scores is not as important in criterion- 
referenced tests as it is in norm-referenced tests. With 
criterion-referenced tests, the goal is not to rank students, 
but to have scores that reflect whether students have 
mastered certain skills. If a skill is targeted in the school, 
then the criterion-referenced test should contain items to 
measure mastery of that skill. 

Most norm-referenced tests can also provide some 
criterion-referenced information. By clustering items that 
measure a common objective, test publishers can report 
whether particular skills have been mastered. These data 
can be extremely valuable when planning instruction or 
evaluating programs. However, criterion-referenced tests 
which arc designed specifically tor this purpose give you 
more detailed and more accurate information than norm- 
referenced tests that are converted to give criterion- 
referoced data. 



What are the advantages of criterion-referenced 
tests? 

• They measure whether your district has 
attained its curricular objectives. 

• They are often developed from programs or 
courses that are taught in local schools. 
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• They may be appropriate for diagnosing your 
students' strengths and weaknesses within a 
given subject area. 

• They help you plan instructional programs. 



What are the llmi Jitlons of criterion-referenced 
tests? 

• They do noi usually provide meaningful 
norms. 

• They can be expensive to develop. 

• You must revise them periodically to reflect 
your current obj* ctives. 

• They require a great deal of testing time. 

Table 1 enumerates the appropriate uses of both 
norm-referenced and criterion-referenced tests. 
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Table 1. Appropriate Uses of Norm-referenced and Criterion-referenced Tests ^ 



Purpose 



Test Examples 



PriniaB7 users 



To compare achievement of local 
students to achievement of students 
in the nation, state, or other dlstncts 
in a given year 



NRT A compar"-on of 

achievement of local 
schools* 3rd graders to 
achievement of 3rd 
graders throughout the 
nation. 



Central office, 
(including school 
boards), parents 



To compare achievement of NRT 
subgroups of local students to 
achievement of similar subgroups in 
the nation, state » or other districts in 
a given year. 

To compare achievement of one local NRT 
school's student subgroup* (e.g. sex, 
race» or age) to achievement of 
another such subgroup in a given 
year to determine the equity of 
educational outcomes. 



A comparison of 
achievement of local 
black to the achievement 
of black students 
throughout the nation. 

A comparison of 
achievement of black and 
white students in local 
schools to determine and 
monitor any gap in 
achievement. 



Cenir. .fice 



Central office, 
principals 



To assess the extent to which students CRT 
in a single grade level (at district, 
building, or classroom level) have 
mastered the essential objectives of 
the school system's curriculum. 



To assess the extent to which a given 
student is learning the essential 
objectives of the school system^s 
curriculum and, subsequently, to 
adjust instruction for that student. 



CRT 



A comparison of 
difference between 
results of September and 
May criterion-referenced 
tests to determine the 
extent to which 3rd 
graders at a given school 
attained 3rd grade 
objectives in reading. 

The use of the results 
from the September and 
January criterion- 
referenced tests as one 
indicator to help 
determine if a student is 
properly placed in an 
instructional group. 



Teachers, 
principals, central 
office 



Teachers, 
principals, parents 



^ This chart was originally prepared by Prince George's County 
Maryland Public Schools. 
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Table 1. Appropriate Uses of Norm-referenced and Criterion-referenced 

Tests (continued) 



Purpose 



Test Example 



Primary Users 



To track achievement of cohort of 
students through the system or area 
to determine the extent to which their 
achievement improves over time. 



CRT An examination of 
progress of all 3rd 
graders in system, 
administrative area» or 
school from one year to 
the next. 



Central office, 
pnncipais 



To track achievement of cohort of CRT 
students in a given school to 
determine the extent to which they 
learn essential objectives of school 
system's cumculum as they go from 
grade to grade. 



The use of May critenon- Principals, 

referenced tests (or teachers 

perhaps gains from 

September to May), to 

follow the progress of 

children over time in 

terms of th<* extent to 

which they learned the 

cumculum from one year 

to another. 
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What types of test scores are there? 

Different types of scores provide different types of 
information and serve different purposes. You must 
understand the different types of scores before you can 
select scores that are most appropriate for your needs. 

In this section, we define these types of test scores: 

•raw scores, 

•total percentage correct scores, 
•object mastery scores, 
•percentile scores, 
•stanine scores, 
•grade equivalent scores, 
•standard scores, and 
•normal curve equivalent scores 

and explain the advantages and disadvantages of each. In 
the next section, we discuss how to use them. 

Remember that test scores reflect only what was 
measured on a particular test. For example, scores on the 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) test of mathematics 
achievement reflect only the combination of skills tested 
by the ITBS. Scores on other mathematics tests are not 
necessarily comparable. 
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Raw scores 

Raw scores indicate the number of items a student 
answers correctly on a test. For students who take the 
same test, it makes sense to compare their raw scores. If 
one third grade student answers 12 of 25 items correctly 
and another answers 16 correctly, then the second student 
knows the content better than the first. 

Because the number of items varies between rests and 
because tests vary in difficulty, raw scores have little value 
in making comparisons from one subject to another. 
Suppose a third grade student answers 12 out of 25 items 
correctly on a mathematics test and 16 out of 25 items on 
a reading test. Some people may assume that the student 
is better in reading than in mathematics. However, we 
really know nothing about relative performance in the two 
different areas because the mathematics test may be much 
harder than the reading test. 

How are rew scores distributed? 

As an example of how raw scores are usually 
distributed over the population, let's look at a 
national sample of 2,000 stiHents. 

Jf you give a 25-item mathemaics test to a large 
ncmber of ^rudents, you will typically find the 
largest number of students have scores around 
the average and the number of students with a 
given raw score decreases the further you get 
from the mean. 
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Figure 1 illustrates a hypothetical number of 
students with each test score. 



Frequency 



n I M M M I M M M I FT- 

7 8 9 10 11 U 13 li 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
R*w Score 

Figure 1. Raw Scores 

The distribution of test scores shown in Figure 1 
can be modeled mathematically using the familiar 
bell-shaped "normal" curve. 

In the normal curve shown in Figure 2, the y axis 
shows the relative proportion of students and the 
X axis shows total raw score. The curve shows the 
predicted proportion of students who would have 
a given total score. 



Frequency 




Raw Score 



Figure 2. The Normal Curve 



The normal curve is only a mathematical model 
that shows a relationship between two variables • 
test scores and proportion of students. Actual 
scores never perfectly match the model. 
Nevertheless, the model is close to reality and 
gives good practical results. The same 
relationship between test scores and proportion 
of students holds for a wide number of tests. 
Test developers use the model of the normal 
curve in developing and norming tests. In this 
guide, we use it to show similarities between 
different types of normative test scores test 
scores that describe individual student 
performance in comparison to the actual 
performance of a large group of students. 
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Two statistics are helpfiil in discussing test score 
distributions: 

• the mean and 

• the standard deviation. 

The mean is frequently called the average score. 
You compute the mean by adding all the scores 
then dividing the sum by the total number of 
scores. 

A deviation score is how far away the score is from 
the mean. For example, on a test with a mean of 
15, a score of 20 deviates 5 points from the mean. 
The deviation score alone docs not tell you 
whether this is a big difference or not. Rather, 
the standard deviation gives you a framework for 
interpreting this test score variability. You 
compute the standard deviation by taking the 
square root of the averaged, squared deviation. 
You can interpret standard deviation as the 
average distance that the sco. 's deviate from the 
mean. 

What are the advantages of raw scores? 

• They are easy to compute. 

• One of the most accurate ways to analyze a 
student's gains in achievement is to compare 
the raw scores from two administrations of 
the same test. 



What is the limitaMon of raw scores? 

Raw scores do not contain a frame of reference 
for indicating how well a student is performing. 



Total percent correct scores 

Total percent correct scores tell you the percentage of 
items that a student answers correctly out of the total 
number of items on a test. Like raw scores, total percent 
correct scores do not reflect varying degrees of item and 
test difficulty. They arc of limited value in making 
comparisons. 

Note that total percent correct scores are NOT the 
same as percentile scores. (We discuss percentile scores 
later in this section.) 

What are the advantages of total percent correct 

scores? 

• They are easy to compute. 

• They adjust for differing numbers of items. 

What are the limitations of total percent correct 
scores? 

• They do not adjust for differing test 
difficulties. 
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• They do not contain a frame of reference for 
indicating how well a student is performing. 

Objective percent correct scores 

Objective percent correct scores tell you the percent of the 
items measuring a single objective that a student answers 
correctly. Because objectives and items can vary in 
difficulty, this score is of limited value for determining 
whether a student has mastered a learning objective. 

You should interpret the objective percent correct score 
in relation to an expected objective percent correct. 
Expectations arc sometimes based on curricular goals, last 
year's performance, or national averages. 

fccpectations can be used to convert objective percent 
correct scores to objective mastery scores. When the 
expectation is met or exceeded, the objective is mastered. 
Ccnversely, when the score is lower than expected, the 
objective is not mastered. 

-or example, suppose a test contains eight whole- 
number addition problems and a student answers seven of 
them correctly. That student's objective percent correct 
score is 87.5%. If you feel that answering six questions 
correctly reflects mastery, then this test scoie indicates 
that the stude.it has mastered the objective. 



What are the advantages of objective mastery 
scores? 

• They are easy to compute. 

• They adjust for differing numbers of items 
per objective. 

• They help you diagnose specific individual 
strengths and weaknesses. 

• They provide a skill-based approach to 
classroom grouping and school-based 
curricular emphasis. 

What are the limitations of objective mastery 
scores? 

• They require a fairly large number of items 
(usually more than ten) for each objective. 
The fewer items there are per objective, the 
greater is the likelihood of mistaking masters 
from non-masters and vice versa. 

• Expectations are not always easy to define. 
The national average is not always a good 
basis for determining expectation. 

• They do not indicate the degree or level of 
skill that the student has attained; they only 
indicate the status of mastery or non-mastery. 
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Percentile scores (ranks) 

Percentile scores tell you the percent of students in the 
norming sample whose scores were at or lower than a 
given score. Percentile scores are among the most 
commonly reported scores and are best used to describe a 
student's standing in relation to the norming group at the 
time of testing. For example, if a student's score is in the 
80th percentile, then that student scored equal to or 
higher than 80% of the students who took the test when 
the test was normed. 

Note that although percentile scores are reported in 
increments of one hundredths, they are not completely 
accurate. Percentile scores are usually accurate only to 
the nearest six one-hundredths (.06) because of 
measurement error. Therefore, when you use percentiles, 
you should pay attention to the confidence bands that the 
test publisher provides. 

Confidence bands represent the range of scores in 
which a student's true score is likely to fall. For example, 
although a student's score on a particular test may be at 
the 86th percentile, it is likely that if the student took the 
same test on a different day, the new score would vary 
slightly. Accounting for random variations, that student's 
true achievement may fall somewhere within a range of 
scores, for example, between the 83rd and 89th 
percentiles. 

Percentile units are used to report an individual 
student's score; they should not be averaged to describe 
groups. Percentile units cannot be subtracted to compute 
gains because differences in percentile scores are not 
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constant across the entire scale. For example, getting an 
additional two items correct can greatly increase a 
percentile rank for an average student Yet the score 
increase from the same two items may not result in any 
percentile change for students of very above average 
achievement. Score gains increase percentile ranks more 
in the middle of the range than toward the extremes. 
(See Figure 3.) 

How are percentile scores distributed? 

Figure 3 shows how percentile scores are 
distributed when raw scores are distributed 
normally. They axis shows the proportion of 
students and the x axis shows the percentile score. 
Vertical lines have been drawn to indicate each 
standard deviation unit. 




Percentile Unit 



Figure 3. Percentile Score Distribution 
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Notice that percentiles are more "spread out" at 
the ends of the figure. For example, the raw 
score difference between the 95th and 90th 
percentile is greater than the difference between 
the 55 and 50th percentile. This happens because 
a student needs to answer more items correctly to 
move from the 90th to the 95th percentile than is 
necessary to move from the 50th to 55th 
percentile. Therefore, scores are clustered 
around the mean. It is because of this difference 
that you should not add, subtract, or average 
percentiles. 

What are the advantages of percentile scores? 

• They show how students rank in relation to 
the national or local average. 

• They are easy to explain. 

What are th«; limitations of percentile scores? 

• They can be confused with total percent 
correct scores. 

• They are not as accurate as they appear to be. 

• They are often used inappropriately to 
compute group statistics or to determine 
gains. 

• They are frequently misunderstood. 



Stanine scores 



Stanine is short for standard nine. ^Stanine scores rapge 
from a low of 1 to a high of 9 with: 

• 1. 2. or 3 representing below average 

•4. 5. or 6 representing average 

•7. 8. or 9 representing above average. 

If a student achieves a stanine score that is below 
average in a particular area, the test has revealed an area 
in which the student may need to improve - or at least it 
reveals an area in which the student is weak when 
compared tc other students who took the test. If the 
student achieves an average stanine score, the test has 
revealed that the student performed at the same level as 
most of the other students who took the test. Similarly, if 
the student achieves a stanine score that is above average, 
the test revealed that the student performed better in that 
area than most of the other students who took the test. 

Stanines are frequently used as a basis for grouping 
students. For example, an advanced mathematics class 
may enroll students in the 9th, 8th, and sometimes 7th 
stanine. 

How are stanine scores distributed? 

Figu: shows how stanine scores are distributed 
when raw scores are distributed normally. They 
axis shows the proportion of students and the x 
axis shows the stanme score. Vertical lines have 
been drawn to indicate each standard deviation 
unit. Stanine 5 represents 1/2 a standard 




deviation (sd) around the mean. Stanines 2, 3, 4 
and 6, 7, and 8 also represent the same raw score 
difference (1/2 sd). Stanines 1 and 9 represent all 
the scores below -1.75 sd and above +1.75 sd, 
respectively. 
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Figure 4. Stanines 

District test re ults can be reported by showing 
the percent of district students who fall in each 
stanme compared to the national average. 

What are the advantages of stanine scores? 

• They show the standing of students in 
relation to the national or local average. 

• They are easy to explain. 
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• They can be used to group students into 
ability groups. 

What are the limitations of stanine scores? 

• They should not be used in computing gr^ 'p 
statistics or in determining gains. 

• They give only very general indications of a 
student's relative standing in a particular 
content area. 



Grade equivalent scores 

Grade equivalent scores use a scale based on grade levels 
and months to estimate how well students perfoim. 
These scores reflect the median score of students across 
several grade levels during the month the test was 
normed. For instance, the median test score for first 
graders in the seventh month of the school year would 
convert to a score of 1.7, for second graders the score 
would be 2.7, for third graders the score would be 3.7, 
and so forth. 

Grade equivalent scores are often misunderstood. For 
example, if a fourth grader received a grade equivalent 
score of 7.0 on a fourth grade reading achievement tt^t, 
some people may assume that the fourth grader has 
mastered seventh grade material. However, the score 
actually means that the fourth grader reads fourth grade 
material as well as the typical beginning seventh grader 
would read the same fourth grade material. 



As with percentile scores, you should use grade 
equivalent scores only to describe a student's standing in 
relation to the norming group at the time of testing. You 
should not average grade equivalent scores to describe 
groups, and you should not subtract them to compute 
gains. 

As with differences in percentile scores, differences in 
grade equivalent scores do not mean the same thing 
across the entire scale. 

How are grade equivalent scores distributed? 

Figure 5 shows an example of how grade 
equivalent scores are distributed when raw scores 
are distributed normally. They axis shows the 
proportion of students and the x axis shows the 
grade equivalents. Vertical lines have been drawn 
to indicate each standard deviation unit. 

Note that this is just an example, because grade 
equivalent scores are not defined by the model 
but rather by the actual performance on the test 
by students in higher and lower grade levels. 

Notice that relatively few correct responses 
translate to large differences in grade equivalent 
scores for students who achieve very high and 
very low scores. Because of this, grade equivalent 
scores do not estimate group ability well and you 
should not use them to evaluate gains over time. 



Gradf EquivaUnt Scor* 



Figures. Grade Equhalent Scores 



What is the advantage of grade equivalent 

scores? 

Grade equivalent scores are expressed in grade- 
level values that are familiar to parents and 
teachers. 

What are the limitations of grade equivalent 
scores? 

• They are frequently misunderstood and 
misinterpreted. 

• They have low accuracy for students who 
have very high or very low scores. 
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They should not be used for computing group 
statistics or in determining gains. 



Standard scores 

Standard scores tell you how much students' scores 
deviate from a mean. Almost all of the companies that 
publish achievement tests will give you standard scores. 
However, they often use different names such as growth 
scale values, developmental standard scores, and scaled 
scores - and different units to report the scores. Thus, a 
scaled score of 110 on one test may not be the same as a 
scaled scores of 110 on another. 

The main advantage of standard scores is that they give 
you an equal interval unit of measurement. As a result, 
you can use them to compute summary statistics, such as 
avci'ages and gains, if all the students you compare took 
the same test. A two-point difference between standard 
scores means the same difference, no matter where a 
students falls within the range of scores (unlike percentile 
and grade equivalent scores). 

As we noted, the scales used for standard scores differ 
among test publishers and among content areas. As a 
result, you cannot usually use these scores to compare 
results on different tests. 
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How are standard scores distributed? 

Figure 6 shows how standard scores are 
distributed on the a hypothetical test when raw 
scores are distributed normally. Here the raw 
scores have been translated to a scale with a 
mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 10. The 
y axis shows the proportion of students and the x 
axis shows the standard score. Vertical lines have 
been drawn to indicate each standard deviation 
unit. 




520 560 600 640 680 

Scal«d Scort 



Figure 6. Standard Scores 



Note that the intervals in Figure 6 are equal in 
size. This feature makes standard scores and 
scores based on standard scores the statistic of 
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choice when reporting group averages and 
changes over time. 

What are the advantages of standard scores? 

• They allow you to compare the achievement 
of students who take different levels of the 
same test within a test battery. 

• They allow you to compare a stu^^ent's 
achievement across subject matter. 

• You can use them to compute meaningful 
summary statistics. 

• You can use them to evaluate gains over 
time. 

What are the limitations of standard scores? 

• They do not give you information about an 
individual student's achievement level, unless 
you compare them to another value or 
convert them to percentile or grade 
equivalent scores. 

• They can be confusing to parents and 
teachers unless they ire converted to 
percentile scores. 

• They have no intrinsic meaning, unless the 
scale is commonly understood because it is 
used frequently. For example, the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test for college admissions uses a 



standard scor;^ with a mean of 500 and a 
standard deviation of 100. 



Normal curve equivalei^t scores 

Normal curve equivalent scores were originally developed 
to analyze and report gains in compensatory programs for 
educationally disadvantaged students. These scores have 
a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of approximately 
21. This results in a scale with 99 equal interval units. 

A normal curve equivalent score of 50 represents the 
national average of any grade level at the time of year the 
test was normed. A score of 30 is always the same 
distance below grade level, regardless of the level tested, 
and is twice as far below grade level as a score of 40. 

Normal curve equivalent scores are similar in their range 
to percentile scores, but they have statistical properties 
that allow them to be used to compute summary statistics 
and gain scores. 

How are normal curve equivalent scores 
distributed? 

Figure 7 shows how normal curve equivalent 
scores are distributed when raw scores are 
distributed normally. They axis shows the 
proportion of students and thex axis shows the 
score. Vertical lines have been drawn to indicate 
each standard deviation unit. 
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Normal Curv« Equivaltnu tNCES) 



Figure 7. Normal Curve Equivalent Score 

Because normal curve equivalents are a type of 
standard score, they have the same statistical 
properties as standard scores. Normal curve 
equivalent intervals are of equal size and these 
scores can be used to compuie group statistics. 

What are the advantages of nonnal curve 
equivalent scores? 

• They allow you to compare the performance 
of students who take different levels or forms 
of the same test within a test battery. 

• They allow you to draw comparisons across 
subject matter for the same student. 
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• They can be used to compute meaningful 
summary statistics. 



• They can be used to evaluate gains over time. 

• They can be used to combine data from 
different tests. 

What is the limitation of normal curve equivalent 
scores? 

Normal curve equivalent scores do not give you 
easily understood information about an individual 
student's achievement level, unless they are 
compared to another value or are converted to a 
percentile score. 



How should you use test scores? 

Interpreting nonn-rererenced test scores 

Normative test scores - stanines, percentiles, scaled 
scores, and grade equivalent scores - measure an 
individual student's achievement in relation to the 
achievement of one or more large groups of students who 
took the same test. The comparison group may be 
composed of other students in your district or of students 
from a nationally representative sample. Thus, scores on 
norm-referenced tests are meaningful only in relationship 
to a comparison group. 
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Your school or district is not completely like the 
normative d. No district is. In many cases, the 
differences u minor and inconsequential. However, in 
other cases, schools can be so different that the national 
norms provided by the publisher do not accurately reflect 
school performance. Norms become less meaningful as 
your students and your testing program become more 
unlike the standardization sample. 

If your students are tested at a different time of the year 
than the norm group was tested, the interpretation of the 
percentile score is unclear. For example, the CAT is 
normed in October. That means that you must give it in 
October to make your students' scores most meaningful. 
If you give the CAT in January, you cannot know if a 
student who scores in the 55th percentile is above or 
below average when compared to grade-level peers. (See 
the Appendix called Communicating a complete report 
card for}vur school for a list of the many ways in which 
your students, schools, and district may be different from 
the normative sample.) 

Many of these differences can seriously affect your 
scores. This does not mean the national norms are 
useless; it means that you must evaluate the norms in 
perspective. Norms give you an index of how well 
students perform on certain tasks - tasks the test 
publishers have identified as rep*, enting the skills taught 
to the comparison group at the time the test was 
developed. 

Scores that are above average, for example, may be only 
above the average of students in the norm group who 
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were tested four years ago. They may not be above 
today's average. 

The comparative baseline of norm-referenced tests is a 
powerful tool. In addition to worrying whether your 
Chapter 1 students arc learning basic skills, for example, 
)ou probably arc also interested in how well they are 
doing in relation to the nation. Although your students 
may not be like the nation at large, they are going to be 
competing for jobs and educational opportunities against 
a wide range of other students. 

While national averages give you a baseline, you must 
establish your own expectations and goals considering 
your particular community and curriculum. For example, 
it would be somewhat misleading for you to report above 
average scores for a magnet school that selects students 
based on academic achievement. In this case, you would 
be better off reporting on the gains or specific 
achievements of the students who are in the program. 



Using the right scores 

If you are interested in student gains, for example, you 
have two psychometrically sound options. First, yoa can 
use raw scores without any transformation. However, vliis 
is only ssible when the same test is given during two 
administrations. Second, you can use scaled scores, 
regardless or the examination level taken. 

One of the major advantages of achievement tests is the 
large number of ways in which test results can be scored 
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and analyzed. In this section of the guid^, we have 
described several types of test scores and outlined their 
advantages and limitations. 

Table 2 identifies the test scores that are most 
appropriate for a given purpose. 
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Table 2. Appropriate Uses of Different Test Scores 



Purpose 



Use these 
scores 



Examples 



Audiences 



To report what a student 
can and cannot do 



Objective Identifying specific math 
mastery skills mastered by each 

scores student in the class. 

Identifying school-wide 

weaknesses 



Parents, teachers, 
pnncipals 



To report a student's 
performance in relation to 
other students 



Stanine, 
percentile, 
or grade- 
equivalent 
scores 



Identifying whether a 
student is performing as 
well as other students 



Parents 



To report a student's 
relative strengths and 
weaknesses 



Stanine, 
percentile, 
or grade 
equivalent 
scores 



To compute the average Scaled 
performance of groups of scores 
students 



Identifying whether a 
student is better in math 
or reading 



Analyzing differences in 
performance between 
black and white students 



Parents 



Central office 



To compute gains over time Raw scores, 
scaled 
scores 



Evaluating the 
effectiveness of a new 
''eading program 



Principals, central 
office 



To aggregate data from 
different tests 



Normal 
curve 
equivalent 
scores 



Describing programs that 
cut across s:hools or 
school districts 



Central office, state 
education agency 
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Experts^ 
views 
on 
testing 



In the previous sections of this guide, we 
introduced you to a broad array of topics 
about standardized testing. In the 
following pages, different testing experts 
discuss important issues that you should 
consider. V'ou may want to refer to this 
material later when questions arise in 
your school district. 
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Common misuses of 
standardized tests ^ 



Eric Gardner, Syracuse University 



Look beyond the title of the test 

Unsophisticated test users tend to accept tests' titles as 
accurate and complete descriptions of the variables being 
measured. Since titles of standardized tests must be brief, 
they cannot convey ail the information that you must 
know about the kind of behavior that test measures. 
All standardized tests are open to this kind of uncritical 
use. 

Since cognitive ability has so many facets, no test can 
adequately measure ail of them. You'll only know what is 
being measured if you fiilly understand the particular 
items on a given test. Furthermore, the testing situation 
may completely chaiige the expected behavior. For 
instance, if a student who doesn't speak English or who is 
blind takes an aptitude test that is printed in English, tnat 



2 Reprinted from Ability Testing: Uses. Consequences, 
and Controversies. 1982. with permission from the 
National Academy Prrss, Washington, DC 
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particular test obviously doesn't accurately measure any 
aspect of that student's aptitude or intelligence. 



In a less obvious example, a test that is labeled "Science 
Achievement" may be an acceptable test to sample the 
science curriculum for students in a particular fifth grade 
science course, but it may fail to function as a science test 
for most pupils if the degree of reading difficulty is at the 
high school level. 

A test producer's claims about an achievement or 
aptitude test do not mean that the test will function as 
such in all circumstances with all pupils. If you don't 
carefully examine both the test manual and the test items 
to determine the specific aspects of cognitive ability to be 
tested (such as memory, vocabulary, or type of reasoning), 
you can misuse the test simply because you selected an 
inappropriate test for your particular purpose or situation. 



Undersland the error of measurement in test 
scores 

Every test score has an error of measu'"'"^ent. You 
misuse test scores or observations if you accept them as 
fixed, unchanging indices that contain no error. 

It is impossible to say with certainty that students' 
observed scores give their "true" performance on the 
general domain about which inferences are to be made. 
The best that can be done is to experimentally estimate 
the standard error of measurement; then use that value to 
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set up a band within which a probability can be stated 
about whether the "true** score is within that band. 



For example, the SAT furnishes useful data even though 



•you a^nnot accept an SAT score of 550 as a precise 
measu e 

•you niust accept a range of scores, and 

•you must then expect to be wrong a certain proportion 
of the time. 

You can misuse test scores if you interpret a score 
without knowing the size of the error of measurement. 
In the case of most standardized test scoies, the 
magnitude of the error is explicitly stated; it is not hidden 
or unknown. In fact, the errors made in grading essays 
have far greater - and usually unknown - errors of 
measurement. 

Some people reject the notion of basing decisions on 
probabilistic data. However, probability estimates are 
involved in almost every decision we make. For example, 
the decision to cross a busy street at a particular instant is 
not made with a probability of 1.0 of doing so safely. 

Don't use a single test score to make a decision 

You must consider and interpret scores in the full 
context of the various elements that characterize students, 
teachers, and the general edu:ational environment. A 
single test score represents only a sample from a limited 
domain and does not include the variety of factors that 
might influence that score. 
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For example, in making college admissions decisions, 
SAT s> ores should not be considered by themselves and 
L:e, in fact, usually weighed along with high school 
records and other relevant data, such as teachers' or 
supervisors' recommendations about motivation, 
leadership ability, creativity, and involvement in 
extracurricular activities. All of these elements can then 
be evaluated against socioeconomic background, social 
obstacles, or unusual physical demands that students must 
overcome to reach their current educational levels. 



Understand how test scores are reported 

Many people misunderstand what test scores mean. 
Some believe they understand raw scores or how 
particular raw scores are converted to total percent 
corre':t scores. However, even in this most elementary 
illustration, more is involved than a single number 
indicates. For example, 45 items answered correctly out 
of 50 easy items means something substantially different 
than 45 items answered correctly out of 50 very difficult 
items from the same domain. 

Interpit ti ^g how raw scores are converted to percentile! 
scores ja? :,es even more problems. The statement that 
"In a .^r m-referenced test, half the pupils must fail," 
doesn*. lell you much about an individual student's 
performance. You must understand how a given score 
fits in with the scores of the group of students who were 
used to create the scale. For instance, if the group 
consisted of students who had high ability or unusual 
skills, a seemingly low percentile rank of 20 might truly 
indicate an excellent or even remarkable performance. 
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People more commonly misinterpret grade equnalent 
scores. A grade equivalent score is the score that 50% of 
the group exceeded at the specific time when the test was 
given. It docs not represent a standard to be attained nor 
does it represent the grade in which the student should 
be placed 

Understand what tests measure 

Many people confuse the information that a test score 
provides with the interpretation of what caused the 
behavior that a test score describes. A test score is a 
numerical description of a sample qfpeffbrmance at a given 
point in time. A test score gives no inrormatlon about 
why students performed as reported 

Furthermore, no statistical manipulation of test data, 
even though combined with the besc additional data, will 
permit more than probabilistic inferences about causation 
or future performance. The current reports on the 
decline of SAT scores are excellent examples of how 
difficult it is to ascribe causation to known performance. 
The investigating panel charged the researchers with 
explaining the causes of the drop in SAT scores. The 
researchers were able to describe the drop in scores and 
offer changes in test populations as a plausible partial 
explanation for the initial drop, but mey could only 
speculate about the effect of other variables and the 
reasons for the continued drop. 
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Preparing students to take 
standardized achievement tests 



William A. Mehrens, Michigan State University 

A' a school administrator, you know that the public 
often favors accountability in education and believes that 
holding teachers responsible for students' achievement 
will result in better education. Many people assume that 
the best data about students' levels of achievement come 
from standardized achievement tests. Although scores 
from these tests are undoubtedly useful for accountability 
purposes, educators recognize that such data are limited. 

Teaching to the test 

One major concern about standardized achievement 
tests is that when test scores are used to make important 
decisions, teachers may teach to the test too directly. 
Although teaching to the test is not a new concern, 
today's greater emphasis on teacher accountability can 
make this practice more likely to occur. 

Depending on how it is done, teaching to the test can be 
either productive or counterproductive. Therefore, you 



need to carefully consider how you prepare students to 
take standardized achievement tests. 



At some point, legitimate teaching to the test can cross 
an ill-defined line and become inappropriate teaching of 
the test (Shepard and Krcitzer, 1987). Educators may 
disagree about what specific activities are inappropriate. 
However, it may be useful to describe a continuum and to 
identify several points located along it. 

Sev<;n points on the continuum 

Mehrens and Kaminski (1989) suggr * the following 
descriptive points: 

1. giving general instruction on district objectives 
without referring to the objectives that the 
standardized tests measure; 

2. teaching test-taking skills; 

3. providing instruction on objectives where objectives 
may have been determined by ' g at the 
objectives that a variety of standardized tests 
measures (The objectives taught may or may not 
contain objectives on teaching test-taking skills.); 

4. providing instruction based on objectives (skills and 
subskills) that specifically match those on the 
standardized test to be administered; 

5. providmg instruction on specifically matched 
objectives (skills and subskills) where the practice or 
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instruction follows the same format as the test 
questions; 

6. providing practice or instruction on a published 
parallel form of the same test; and 

7. providing practice or instruction on the test itself. 

Mehrens and Kaminski suggest that: 

•Point 1 is always ethical and Points 6 and 7 arc never 
ethica]. 

•Point 2 is typically considered ethical. 

Thus, the point at which you cross over from a 
legitimate to an illegitimate practice on the continuum is 
somewhere between Points 3 and 5. The location of the 
point changes depending on the inferences you want to 
make from the test scores. 



What you can infer from test scores 

The only reasonable, direct inference you can make 
from a test score is the degree to which a student knows 
the content that the test samples. Any inference about 
why the student knows that content to that degree. . . is 
clearly a weaker inference. . . (Mehrens, 1984, p. 10). 

Teaching to the test alters what you can interpret from 
test scores because it involves teaching specific content. 
Therefore, it also weakens the direct inference that can be 
reasonably drawn about stude-^ts' knowledge. Rarely 
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would you want to limit your inference about knowledge 
to the specific questions asked in a specific format. 
Generally, you want to make inferences about a broader 
domain of skills. 

Further complicating matters, many people wish to use 
test scores to draw indirect inferences about why students 
score the way they do. Indirect inferences can lead to 
weaker and possibly incorrect interpretations about school 
programs. 

Indirect inferences cannot possibly be accurate un'ess 
the direct inferences are made about student mastery of 
the content samples by the lest. Rareiy does one wish to 
limit the inference about knowledge to specific questions 
in tests or even the specific objectives tested. For 
example, if parents want to infer how well their children 
will do in another school next year, they need to make 
inferences about the broader domain and not about the 
specific objectives that are tested on a particular 
standardized test. For that inference to be accurate, the 
instruction must not be limited to the narrow set of 
objectives of a given test. Thus, for the most typical 
inferences, the line demarking legitimate and illegitimate 
teaching of the test must be drawn between Points 3 and 
4. 

While in my view it is inappropriate to prepa»'e students 
by focusing on the sample of objectives that happen to be 
tested, you can undertake appropriate activities to prepare 
students to take standardized tests. 




Appropriate activities to prepare students 

Ligon and Jones suggest that an appropriate activity for 
preparing students for standardized testing *5* 

one which contributes to students' 
pc, forming on the test near their true 
achievement levels, and one which 
contributes more to their scores than would 
an equal amount of regular classroom 
instmction (198Z p. 1). 

Matter suggests that: 

Ideally, test preparation activities should 
not be additional activities imposed upon 
teachers. Rather, they should bi 
incorporated into the regular, ongoing 
insmictional activities whenever possible 
(1986, p. 10). 

If you follow the suggestion by Ligon and Jones, you 
might spend some time teaching students general test- 
taking skills. These skills would help students answer 
questions correctly if they have mastered the objectives. 
Without some level of test-taking skills, even 
knowledgeable students could miss an item (or a set of 
items) because they did not understand the mechanics of 
taking a test. 
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Summary 



Although the temptation exists to teach too closely to 
the test, teachers should not be pressured to do so. In 
fact, you should try to ensure that they do not do so. 

The inferences you typically vish to draw from test 
scores are general in nature and will be inaccurate if you 
limit instruction to the actual objectives sampled in the 
test - or, worse yet, to the actual questions on the test. 
However, it is appropriate to spend some instructional 
time teaching test-taking skills. Such skills are relatively 
easy to teach and should take up very little instructional 
time. 
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Matching your curriculum and 
standardized tests 



Jane Close Conoley, Buros Institute of Mental 
Measurements 



What are the purposes of standardized tests? 

Standardized tests can serve many different purposes for 
your school district. For example, standardized tests can 

•help you evaluate your district by comparmg it to a 
national sample of other district:, 

•give you information about the success of various 
instructional programs in vour disiricr, 

•give you an opportunity to judge how students in your 
district compare to their peers throughout the nation, 
and 

•help you to diagnose particular strengths and 
weaknesses in individual students' learning. 

Information related to each of these purposes can be 
found in the scores of most standardized achievement 
tests* but different tests are designed to accomplish some 
of these purposes better than others. 
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Most large-scale, commercially published achievement 
tests are designed to give you normative information. 
That is, te^^t scores indicate how your district stands in 
relation to other districts. These tests are not the best 
choice for evaluating particular district programs or for 
diagnosing individual students' strengths or weaknesses. 
The items in these tests are based on a composite of 
information and skills that are taught at various grade 
levels all over the country. These tests do not reflect any 
particular distnct's curriculum. Therefore, they can never 
perfectly match your district's curriculum. 

Although having a high degree of similarity between 
your district's curriculum and the items on a standardized 
test seems like the preferred situation, such a match limits 
the test's usefulness as a measure of your district's 
performance as compared to a national referent or to 
other identified referents. A high degree of similarity 
makes interpreting scores somewhat suspect. The norms 
are based on the performance of students from a wide 
variety of districts, not on the performance of students 
from districts whose curriculum is a very good match to 
the test Items. 



How do you match a test to your curriculum? 

When you try to match a tei t with your district's 
curriculum, you should 

•Determine if you really have a good reason to match 
local objectives to test objectives. The 
district-by-test-objective match is usually a source of 
random error and does not significantly affect a 
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district*s relative standing among a national sample of 
districts. 

•Only if you have a good reason to match the test and 
the local objectives, determine the degree of match 
that is acceptable. This is a complex decision because 
you can consider at least three levels of matching: 

1. the overall fit between the test and the curriculum, 

2. the fit of individual items to a content domain, and 

3. the impact of test specification on examinees* 
performance (Crocker, Miller, Franks, 1989). 

If you will use the test to make nferences or 
generalizations about broad categories of student 
learning, then perfect matches are unnecessary. For 
example, an 80% match of test and local objectives is 
acceptable. 

However, if you will use the test to evaluate a 
program or diagnose a student's strengths and 
weaknesses, then a high degree of match is necessary. 

•Prepare curriculum documents. You must identify 
the learning objectives for each grade level. 

- Cons:der only those objectives that can be 
measured by multiple-choice items. 

- Note where literal interpretation of the objective is 
unnecessary. Similar items nn.ay be acceptable even 
if they don't fit the objecti\ . exactly. 
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- Cluster the objectives into reasonable domains. 
You may combine three or four specific objectives 
for a broader meaning. 

- Code the objective clusters with unique numbers. 
For example, assign a grade r amber and letter to 
each course, followed by the specific cluster 
indicator (that is, 6M:31 is the sixth grade math, 
cluster number 31). 

•Prepare a table of specifications, YouMl need a team 
of content experts from your district to match test 
items with district objectives. Table 3 shows a sample 
table of specifications. 



Table 3. A Sample Table of Specifications 



Cluster Subtest and Number of 

code item numbers items 

3M:017 Ml: 23, 25.29 7 

M3: 17.21.30. 35 

3M:018 Ml: 25 4 

M2: 19.31.33 



3M:019 Ml: 24. 26. 32. 25. 40 5 
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•Prepare an item summary table. List all the items in 
each subject and the cluster code to which each item 
refers. This table will give you a quick overview of the 
"tested but not taught" portion of any mismatch. 

•Prepare a summary table. Indicate what portion of 
the objectives are matched by at least one item, at 
least two items, or at least three items. We show an 
example in Table 4. 



Table 4. Objective Match Summary Table 



Percent of cluster matched 

Grade/ Number One or Two or Three or 

Subject or More More More 

Clusters Items Items Items 



3/ Math 11 



91% 



73% 



45% 



Reading 14 



95% 



84% 



79% 



•Evaluate the match. The larger the number of 
objectives m each content domain, the lower the 
percent of match. With 14 reading objectives in grade 
3 reading, it is reasonable to expect an 85% to 95% 
match. But if the same course is defined by 140 
objectives, then the match (using the same items) will 
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seem less, unless the same item can be referenced 
several times. 

If you give test publishers your district objectives 
clusters, they can do the matchmg for you. However, 
if they do. check the accuracy of their work by double- 
checking a sample of the clusters with the items the 
publisher says meet the objectives. We show you an 
example in Table 5. 



Table 5. Accuracy of Publishers' Matching 



Publisher Clusters Number of Accuracy 

Checked Errors Index 

A 50 4 92% 

B 50 10 62% 

C 50 15 70% 

D 50 6 88% 



What generalizations can be made from this 
discussion? 

If you use the test to investigate the quality of education 
in your district, some may argue that a 60% match is 
better than a 90% match. If only formal teaching is 
tested, how can your district be sure that any other 
learning or growth has taken place? 



On the other hand, if your district's goals are to 
evaluate its program with less concern about national 
norms, then a close fit is desirable. 
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Using customized standardized 
tests 



Paui L miliams. CTB/McGraw-Hill 



Over the next several years it is likely tnat youM! see a 
subtle but important change in the nature of standardized 
tests that arc administered as part of your state and 
district testing programs. This change results from a 
desire to improve both the norm- and criterion- 
referenced interpretations of student, school, district, and 
state testing data. These interpretations can be improved 
by customizing the traditional norm-referenced rest. 

Norm-referenced tests are designed to give you both 
normative and objective information. Normative 
information may take the form of scale scores, percentile 
ranks, grade equivalents, normal curve equivalents, and 
stanmes. Objective performance is usually reported as a 
percentage mastery score based on the objectives included 
on the norm-referenced test. 

Normative scores allow you to compare individuals and 
groups with national performance levels, and objective 
scores allow you to make comparisons relative to specific 
objectives. Together, tht.c scores allow you to plan 
programs for your school and distnct and instruction for 
individual students. 



When used correctly, this information is invaluable for 
school administrators. However, several improvements 
can be made so that you can make even better 
programmatic and individual plans, such as 

•reducing testing time, 

•increasing the relevance of the test to the cumculum. 
and 

•having greater con^.derce in thu national comparative 

inforitnation. 

Tnt"^ nrprovefnenls are the goals of customized norm- 

r.^rencf'l tei '^- 

Several -nodels for consCructing custoioized noim 
reference tests have been attempted, with some degree of 
success. A discusrjon of three r.odels iolicws. 



A model used in Texas 

For the last few years. Texas has used a model state 
criterion-referenced test, which was statistically equated to 
a nationally normed norm-referenced test. Texas now 
admmisters the criterion-referenced test instead of the 
norm-referenced test and both norm-referenced and 
criterion-referenced scores are produced. 

The advantages of this approach are reduced testmg 
time and greater relevance to the Texas curriculum than 
could be obtain'Jd from using the norm-referenced ten 
alone. 
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However, this approach has several disadvantages: 

•Equating these two different tests will result in 
inaccurate norm-referenced scores because of 
differences in test difficulty and content between the 
norm-referenced and criterion- referenced tests. 
Criterion-referenced scores are unaffected by the 
equating. 

•Instruction focused on the curriculum will likely 
increase both the criterion-referenced scores and, as a 
result, the equated norm-referenced scores. Although 
score increases on the criterion-referenced portion of 
the test may accurately reflect student learning in these 
restricted domains, this is not the case for the much 
broader norm-referenced domains. 

This is because instruction has been effectively focused 
on only a portion of the traits measured by norm- 
referenced tests, thus producing higher equated norm- 
referenced scores than would be expected if the 
original norm-referenced test or a proper sample of 
items from that test were administered. 

When this distortion happens, the norm-referenced 
scores produced from this model are called norm- 
mvalid. That is, the customized test does not 
accurately reproduce the normative scores that would 
have resulted had the entire norm-referenced test been 
administered. 

For a customized norm-referenced test to be fair, the 
scores must be norm-valid (Yen, Green, and Burket, 
1987). Texas will leave this model in 1990 in favor of one 



that may be more successfiji in producing scores that 
approach norm-validity. 



A second model 

A second model of a customized test is one in which 
state- or district-developed criterion-referenced items 
(consistent with local objectives) are combined with a 
complete norm-referenced test. Norm-referenced scores 
are generated from the complete norm-referenced tes^ 
while objective infon ati^^ s derived from a combination 
of norm-referenced ana Ay developed items. 

This type of test reduces testing time because only one 
customized test is administered instead of both a norm- 
rerVrenced and a criterion-referenced test. However, as 
with ne Texas model that we discussed, norm invalidity 

. : be a problem. 

u instruction is carefully targeted at the objectives c id a 
subsei of ♦^^e r orm-referenced test items is used for 
reporting achievement by objective, then norm-invalidity 
could result because instruction influences only a portion 
of the trait measured by the norm-referenced test. In this 
case, the norm-referenced scores could be inflated by the 
targeted instruction, thus rendering them invalid. 



A model used in Tennessee 

Another model of a customized test was recently 
adopted by the State of Tennessee. The Tennessee model 
remedies the shortcomings of the first two models that we 
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described. This model uses approximately 40 items 
instead of a full-length test of 80 to 110 items for its 
norm-referenced module and a criterion-referenced 
module of state-developed items. 

The norm-referenced module was specifically created so 
tha^ it has proper statistical charact^ ristics of reliability, 
adequate floors and ceilings, and articulation across test 
levels. Tennessee will use multiple test forms. 

Items used for the norm-referenced portion are not 
intended to be used for objective scores, and the 
criterion-referenced items are not used as part of the 
norm-referenced scores. 

Effective instruction targeted tov^ard th'j state objectives 
will demonstrate student attainment of the state's 
objectives, and the norm-referenced portion will pro\ade 
norm-valid scores. Thus, the Tennessee model reduces 
testing time and requires only one testing period rather 
than two. The objective scores will be useful for 
msiructional planning and the norm-referenced scores can 
be used with confidence for national comparisons. 

A note about nomi-validity 

As a school administrator, you should be concerned 
about the norm-validity of your district's test scores. 
During times of increased school, district, state, and 
national achievement (^^ A^e see now), critics may be 
quick to question the validity of your test results. Critics 
may point out that teachers die too familiar with the test 
items, that they teach actual test items, or that the scores 
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may not reflect true changes in achievement. Williams 
(1988) and Koretz (1988a, 1988b) have both presented a 
distinction between changes in test scores and changes in 
achievement. 

Changes in test scores may result from a variety of 
instructional and administrative interventions, but changes 
in test scores may not reflect actual changes in 
achievement. Special coaching, inappropriate test 
preparation materials and methods, and narrowly targeted 
instruction may all increase test scores, but they do not 
necessarily lead to sustained and abiding increases in 
achievement. 

Just as instruction must support test score changes that 
are genuine, test instruments must be designed and 
implemented so that if score increases occur, they 
represent a true change in achievement and are not the 
result of an inadequately designed customized testing 
program. 

Unless a customized norm-referenced test produces 
norm-valid scores, you cannot provide test results that 
reflect true changes in achievement. Even with an 
optimally designed customized test, abuses can still result. 
But without a properly designed custOiT^ized norm- 
referenced test, you cannot demonstrate that 
achievement, rather than just test scores, has improved. 

Administrators at all levels must be able to tell the 
difference between norm-valid tests that allow actual 
achievement to be demonstrated and norm- Invalid ones. 
When norm-valid test are used, you can report the tesi 
results with confidence. 
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T^'you have cr^nfidence in the test's quality, then vest 
scores will accurately reflect meaningful changes in 
student achievement. Hius, you will be able to determine 
the effectiveness of your instructional program. 

If you have a norm-valid test, you can show your 
constituents that changes in the test scores arc real. 
When these changes represent increases, your community 
and staff can be satisfied the instructional program wc^xs 
in the areas the test measures. If the score changes 
represent a decrease, ther the test results can help you 
identify areas that need additional instructional effort. In 
either case, the students win because instructional support 
is forthcoming. 

Customized norm-referenced tests offer a viable 
alternative to both norm-referenced and criterion- 
referenced tests. One test, instead of two, is all that 
needs to be administerv d. Disruption in the schools is 
reduced, testing time is reduced, and instructional time is 
maximized. Alternate forms of customized norm- 
leferenced tests can be used, minimizing criticisms of test 
familiarity and inappropriate test preparation activities. 
Teacheis will be more likely to teach the complete 
curriculum, and increased achievement, rather than just 
increased scores, can result. 
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Interpreting test scores for 
compensatory education 
students 



Gary EchtemachU Educational Testing Service 

To follow the rules and regulations of compensatory 
education programs correctly, you must use objective 
measures when you select students for programs, assess 
their progress, and monitor the program's quality. 
Because you have this pressure to use standardized test 
scores, you should make sure that you use th*; tests 
correctly. 

In this section. I point to four practices that 
administrators often mistakenly foiiow when they use test 
icores: 

•using test scores alone to select student*: for programs. 

•giving out-of-level tests. 

•misinterpreting^jJ^-/^vW. and 

•failing to differentiate the degree of error in individual 
and group scores. 

Although these practices may not be widespiead. they are 
serious. 
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Don't use test scores alone to select students for 
programs 

Program regulations for Chapter 1 require that you 
select students by using objective measure^. Ii addition, 
state departments of education sometimes impose other 
requirements for example, a program can serve only 
students who score below the 40th percentile rank or 
must serve all students who score below the 20th 
percentile rank. 

These requirements often lead administrators to select 
students on the basis of test scores alone because 

•the requirements tated in terms of test scores, and 

•when program monitors review programs, they 
appraise them in terms of state and federal regulations. 

Nevertheless, you should not make a decision about an 
individual student by using a test score by itself. It is 
acceptable to use test scores to make decisions in a 
sequence of assessments, but it is unacceptable to use test 
scores by themselves in a sequence of one assessment. 
You are unfair to students if you simply say that all 
students who score below the 40th percentile rank are in 
the program and all who score above the 40th percentile 
rank are ineligible. 

You must remember that test scores are neither 
completely reliable nor valid indicators of academic 
performance. For example, if students take an equivalent 
form of a test at different times, their scores will change 
somewhat. This unreliability is important for those whose 




scores are near the cut-off score for selection because if 
you administer the same test a second time, some 
students who previously scored below a cut-off may score 
above the cut-off a second time. 

Similarly, reading tests give you only general measures 
of reading ability. Some students may be good readers in 
certain content areas, yet they 'nay score poorly on a 
given test because the reading passages in that test do not 
include the content areas they know. 

Good programs select students by using several * 
assessment icoh, rather than just one. Although the 
regulations do not explicitly state other requirements, they 
do allow you to use additional assessment tools in 
selecting students. Ask your state director how you can 
best use other a«5essment tools, such as repo;t card 
grades, results of other tests, and systematic teacher 
assessments obtained through questionnaires. 

Some common methods for using multiple assessments 
are: 

•selecting stu *^nts who score below prescribed cut-offs 
on both your district*s standardized test and another 
state-mandated test; 

•using your district's standardized test to identify a pool 
of possible participants, (hen using either a teacher- 
completed questionnaire or report card grades to 
select sUidents from the pool; 

•using a systematic method for obtaining teachers' 
judgments about students' needs in order to identify a 
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pool of possible participants, then using a standardized 
test to select students from the pool; or 

•using the standardized test to identify a pool of 
students, then creating a study team to select students 
from the pool and carefully documenting the study 
team's process. 



Don't give out-oMevel tests 

Out-of-level testing occurs when you give a st.-'nd^rdized 
test to students who are at a differen^^ grade level thain the 
one for which the test is designed. In some cases, school 
officials use out-of-level fests in compensatory programs 
because those students are behind their peers or because 
in-level testing frustrates them. Administrators ho 
follow this practice believe that somehow it is r valid 
to give those students tests designed for lower , z 
levels. 

While out-oMevel tests may be less frustrating to some 
students, the scores obtained from them are also less 
valid because 

•the content for out-of-level tests does not represent 
the content taught in the classroom, 

•the scale that test publishers use to hnk different tes^ 
levels IS loaded with error, 

•there are no norms for out-of-level tests. 



•scores obiained on tests of different difficulty are not 
comparable, and 

•when obtained, out-of-level scores appear to be too 
low. 

Although in-level test scores are more reliable in the 
middle than at the high- and low-score ranges, they are 
quite reliable in placing students at the high or low end of 
the scale. For example, with a reasonable degree of 
assurance, we can say that a student who scores at the 
10th percentile rank is most likely a low-f»chieving 
student. What we are less sure about is whether the 
student is at the 10th percentile rank or the 15th 
percentile rank. Either way, we are reasonable in 
concluding that the student is low achieving. 

You should use tes^ at the grade levels for which they 
are specified by the test publisher. Generally, the content 
of grade-level tests will represent what is taught in regular 
classrooms at the specified level. 

If your compensatory program is good, it will be closely 
coordinated with instruction in the regular classroom. 
Because the purpose of conr.^ensatory education is to help 
students succeed in the regular class? oonr., using in-level 
tests will help you coordinate the two. 



Understand the term "grade-level" 

Generally, when school people say that certain students 
perform at grade-level, they mean that those students can 
learn material about the same rate and quality as 
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others in the same class. The implication is that students 
who don't perform at grade-level have significantly more 
difficulty in class than their peers. Accordingly, when 
students are labeled as working below grade-level, the 
implication is that they may not have the aptitude, 
maturity, or interest to do the work that others in the 
same class ire doing. Relatively few people are 
considered to be working below grade-level. 

In contrast, in the testing arena at grade-level has a 
different meanin(<. When students score at grade-level, 
their scores are ai the SOth percentile rank. It means that 
about half of their peers score higher and about half score 
lower. 1^ testing, at grade-level does not relate to how 
well students perform in the classroom. Therefore, when 
you review students' scores, you must consider that, by 
definition, many students score below grade-level. 

Historically, the term grade-level has been important in 
the politics of compensatory education. Advocates of 
compensatory education programs have always said that 
those programs were underfunded because many students 
who performed below grade-level did not receive program 
services. In this case, performing below grade-level was 
defined as scoring below the SOth percentile rank. While 
It is true that compensatory education may be 
underfunded and, I believe, is an important part of 
schooling. It IS inappropriate to use the term grade-level 
in the testing-related sense and imply the general sense. 

Because most people use the term grade-level in the 
general sense, you should either avoid using grade- 
equivalent test scores or develop a range of scores 
indicating satisfactory achievement in the classroom. You 
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may also think of average performance on a test as being 
between the 23rd and the 77tM percentile rank. 

DifTerentiate the degree of error in individual 
and group scores 

Administrators tend to interpret differences in test 
scores in one of two ways. First, they may think that a 
difference of one or two percentile rank points is an 
important difference. Secondly, they may think that a 
difference of ten points shows that the test is unreliable. 
Few administrators can differentiate the degree of error 
in individual and group scores. 

An individual test score is just that - the score that an 
individual student receives on a test. A group score is the 
average of several individual scores. For example, the 
average score of third graders at Horace Mann 
Elementary School is a group score. 

In general, individual scoies have more error in them 
than group scores do. The error in an individual score is 
largely a function of the test's standard error that is 
described in the publisher's technical manual. For most 
of the tests given in elementary and secondary schools^ 
the standard error is about 2.5 raw score points. This 
means that about 95% of the time, we would expect the 
scores for individual students to fall within a range of 10 
raw score points. That is not particularly reassuring, but 
It IS oactly why we need to use multiple measures for 
selecting students and why for nr.ost of the tests we use we 
should be a little skeptical of individual test scores and 
cautious in interpreting differences. 
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The error in group scores largely depends on the size of 
the group. Once you have a group of about 30 scores, the 
magnitude of the errors decreases. By the time you 
average all the scores for your school district, you can 
regard the results as accurate as long as there is not some 
systematic bias operating for most everyone in the district. 

You can be confident of your mterpretation when you 
consider score averages of large groups. For instance, 
when you consider a group of 55 scores, a score average 
change of one or two percentile rank points is an 
important change. If you consider aver^Ages based on 
fewer cases, you must be more cautious. You can be 
more or less confident of average scores depending on 
the number of scores. There is a definite hierarchy in the 
strength of your interpretations of test scores. Your 
interpretations are most sure when you consider district 
averages, followed in order by building averages, 
classroom averages, and finally mdividual students' scores. 
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Working with the press 



Allan Hartman, Massachusetts State Department of 
Education 



As an administrator, it is important that you establish 
good relations with the press. Because the press is often 
the vehicle through which the public gets information 
about what is happening in schools, it is through the piess 
that schools are held accountable to the public. 

When you work with the press, you should keep in mind 
two types of goals snort-term and long-term. 

•Your short-term goal is to communicate specific 
information ciearly and accurately so that it will be 
reported correctly. 

•Your long-term goa' is to build good relationships with 
the press to improve your flitiire efTorts of 
communicating information. 

Every time you deal with the press» be sure that what 
you do helps you meet these goals. Put simply» don't 
sacrifice a good long-term relationship with the press for 
the sake of today's story. 
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Here are guidelines that will help you meet these goals. 



Presenting information to the press 

•Be clear. Test scores can be complex to understand. 
Most people have trouble interpreting them fully and 
accurately. This is true of many other issues as well, 
such as school budgets. 

Don't expect reporters to plow through lengthy and 
complex reports to dig out important information. It's 
your school district's job to present the information 
clearly and directly. You're in a ^/Osition to go through 
the information, extract the important facts, and present 
the them in a clear and straightforward way. 

•Be thorough. Even though reporters may not want to 
wade through long reports to get the information they 
need, they often need backup data so that they can 
follow up on something interesting or document what 
they write. Always have complete and detailed 
information ready to give to them in a usable format, if 
they need it. 

•Be accurate. If you give out information in such a way 
that It can be misinterpreted, it probably will be. Always 
make sure your information is correct. This is obviously 
essential, because you don't want to have to correct 
mi:mformation later. It's also essential for building a 
good long-term relationship with the press. Reporters 
need to know that they can trust your facts and figures. 
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•Be honest If test scores in your district drop, don't try 
to hide it. First of all, you probably cannot. Secondly, 
you gain credibility by being honest. If you're willing to 
openly share what some may perceive as bad news, 
everyone will be more likely to believe you when you 
deliver good news. 

•Know your data. You must be able to clearly and 
accurately answer questions that may arise. If you 
hesitate when you respond, people may wonder if you're 
trying to hide sometfiing. Also, if you're not sure of 
your information, you're more likely to become 
defensive. And, worst of all, if you're not thoroughly 
familiar with the dita, you may give someone some 
wrong information. 

•Take the initiative. Don't wait for reporters to knock 
on your door. You need to contact them. Remember, 
reporters don't want to miss a story that the community 
will find interesting, so let them know when there's 
information available. Also, reporters need to know 
that if a story unfolds in the future, you'll let them know 
about it 

•Be timely. Let the press know when certain kinds of 
information will be available. Also, know and be aware 
of the time pressures that reporters have, such as 
deadlines, printing dates for local papers, and taping 
rimes for radio shows. If you want reporters to 
understand your problems, you have to be fair to them 
by understanding their problems and constraints. 
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If you often find yourself saying. "But they didn't know 
the situation here," when you read a story about your 
district, you need to do something about that. You 
should take the following three steps to ensure that 
people have the information they need. 

Stage 1: Background 

1. Prepare a background kit for yourself, using the 
following checklist. You'll probably want to update 
this information periodically, because it may change 
over time. If you have ** iS information compiled 
ahead of time, you'll be ready to contact the 
appropriate people when it's necessary. 

□ Names, addresses, and phone numbers of all local 
and regional newspapers 

ri Names and phone numbers of any reporters who 
specifically cover education or civic affairs. 

Q Deadhnes and printing days for newspapers 

Q Names, addresses, and phone numbers of all local or 
regional radio and television stations 

Q Information about which shows are daily and which 
are weekly, mduding taping times and times of live 

shows 



2. Prepare a background kit for the press, usmg this 
checklist. Remember, you'll have to update this 
information every year to keep it accurate. 

n Names, addresses, and phone numbers of top school 
administrators 

□ Names and ways of contacting School Board 
members 

n Information about your district, including 

□ enrollment 

□ number of teachers 

□ size of your annual budget 

□ number of students in special education programs 

□ proportions of students in various racial or ethnic 
groups 

□ number of male and female students 

□ number of students at each grade level 

□ names, addresses, enrollments, and grade levels 
for each school in your district 
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n Information about your testing program, including 



□ names of all standardized tests that your district 
administers 

□ approximate annual testing period 

□ approximate dates for reporting results 
Ci grades that are tested 

□ for Basic Skills tests, the score required to meet 
your district's standards 

□ calendar of events, including 

- annual testing dates 

- annual dates when test results are available 

- majo: dates in the budget preparation process 

- cycle for School Boara elections 

- annual school events (for example, fairs, 
graduation) 

3. Once you have prepared and reproduced your 
background kit, give the information to the press. 
The presentation of this kit may give you an 
opportunity to meet local reporters and broadcasters. 
For instance, you might meet with members of the 



press one at a time or you might conduct a tour of 
your schools and host a general-information, get- 
acquainted session to distribute your packet. When 
yoii invite reporters to this background briefing, 
however, be sure to let them know that there's no "hot 
story" happening. Also, take this chance io find out 
what other kinds of information they need as 
background on your district. 



Stage 2: Getting the news out 



Let's say you've just gotten your district's test results 
and you're about to make a formal presentation at next 
week's School Board meeting. It's time to talk to the 
press. These three steps will help you get the information 
to the right people at the right time. 

1. Write a press release. Make sure your press rele^^^e 
includes the following information. (See the end of this 
section for a sample press release.) 

•What are the test results? How does your district 
compare with other d^stricis in your state? What art 
the percentile scores for each grade? Where do the 
percentile ranks fall in relation to the comparison 
score band? 



• How do the test results compare with last year's 
results? Is the trend higher or lower? 

•If the trend Is higher or lower, what is the reason? 
Budget cutbacks? A new reading program? Shorter 
instructional periods? A redesigned curriculum? 



•What are you going to do with the test results? 
Create a new program of some kind? Reallocate 
funds? Convene a new task force? If you're going to 
start a new task force* when will the public see 
something materialize? 

•How do you feel about the test results? If you're 
pleased, say so. If not, it's good to express your 
concern. 

2. Call reporters to let them know when and where you 
will release the information. You can give them the 
press release ahead of time, which would give them the 
date and time when they can publish the news. 

For instance, if the School Board will meet on Monday 
night, you can call reporters on Friday, give them the 
press release, and answer their questions. They will 
not release the results until the time specified on the 
press release, but having the press release ahead of 
time allows them to gain a better understanding of the 
information you will present and to ask questions. 
This early presentation of information helps both your 
district and the press. 

3. Give the press release to all reporters at the same 
time. Don't play favorites - you'll be sorry later, even 
!f the favored reporter writes a great story this time. 

If the number of reporters is small, you might call 
them and ask if they want to pick up a copy of the 
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press release at a certain time when someone will be 
available to discuss it and answer their questions. Or 
you may want to mail the press release to all of them 
at the same time (if it is ready early enough to allow 
for mail delivery). 



Stage 3: Follow-up 

The test results are out and the press has presented the 
information clearly and accurately - because you 
presented it to them clearly and accurately. But your job 
is not finished! 

Keep in contact with reporters throughout the year. 
Tell them what is being done m your district as a result of 
the test scores. For mstance, 

•Are you planning to make any changes in the 
curriculum? 

•What effect will the projected budget have on your 
prOi am? 

•Are you planning any new program. ,r any special 
events? 

• Have any students or teachers won an award? 

Let the press know what is happening in your district as 
it is happening. All of these events don't make timely 
news stories and they may not be reported. However, if 
I they are reported, your community will be better 

informed. If they are not reported, at least the members 
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of the press will build up knowledge about your system; 
that will help them report the next news story with 
greater understanding. 

See the following pages for a sample news release and 
news information memorandum. 




Massachusetts Educational Assessment Program 
Sample News Release and News Information Memorandum 



The sample news release and news information memorandum 
on the following pages may help you communicate information 
about statewide assessment results. Both the news release and 
the memorandum report on different situations in a fictitious 
school district called Scaview. The purpose of these samples is 
to illustrate different approaches you couid take to getting the 
news about test results out to the public. 

The news release is written in journalistic style; it contains 
most of the information the media will need to report 
adequately on your district's assessment results. You may 
consider preparing a news information memorandum if you are 
unfamiliar with journalistic writing. The memo is simply an 
organized summary of all the pertinent details with the same 
information as the news release, but not written in paragraph 
form. 

The content of the samples is neither definitive nor 
comprehensive. You would want to modify or add to the 
content, depending on your results and the emphasis that makes 
sense. At times, you may want to give the media a release or 
memorandum along with a report that you will make at a 
regular School Board meeting. The Board report would most 
likely contain details about individual school results. 



Regardless of how you release the assessment results, most 
reporters would want to know at least the following information: 

•What are the assessment results? 

•How do the results compare with the earlier assessment? 
the state? 

•If the results are higher or lower, what is the reason? 
•What are you going to do \^ith the assessment icsults? 
•How do you feel about the assessment results? 



Once you cover this basic information, they may also want to 
know about 

•unusually high or low performance by grade level, subject 
area, or individual schools; 

•numbers and percentages of students taking the assessment; 



•purpose and design of your assessment program; 

•background information about the students and factors 
composing the companson-score band; and 

•questionnaire results. 
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Sample News Release 



Seaview School District Release Date: 11:00AM. Nov. 16. 1988 
James J. Jones 
Superintendent of Schools 
(518) 777-7777 



Seaview Test Scores Remain St ble 



Dr. James Jones, Superintendent of Schools for the 
Seaview School District, today announced the results 
from last ^ring's statewide assessment testing of al! 
students in grades 4, 8, and 12. The results, reported 
for all schools as well as the district in reading, 
mathematics, science, and social studies, were recently 
released by the State Education Department as part of a 
mandated statewide testing program. 



"The results show," stated Dr. Jones, "that with few 
exceptions, Seaview schools score at about the state 
average, which is similar to their performance at grades 
3, 7, and 11 in 1986. Scores m most areas were 
somewhat higher at the elementary level and the 
strongest performance was m science compared to other 
subject areas." 



The average statewide scores for both 1986 and 1988 
vere set at 1300 with a range of 1000 to 1600. 
Differences of less than 50 points are not considered by 
the State Education Department to be significant. The 
results for both years show: 



Grade Reading Math Science Social Studies 



M^or results 



■1988- 



4 


1310 


1320 


1340 


1310 


8 


1260 


1290 


1310 


1220 


12 


1240 


1290 


1300 


1260 



-1986- 



3 


1320 


1290 


1320 


not assessed 


7 


1280 


1300 


1320 


not assessed 


11 


1240 


1280 


1290 


not assessed 



Seaview schools performed somewhat higher than 
similar kinds of communities, especially in science. The 
district's scores, were about the same as for districts 
enrolling students coming from similar backgrounds. 



More about 
the tests 



The state's assessment program is intended to survey a 
broad range of student achievement, including basic as 
well as higher order skills. To provide for this broad 
range of coverage, the Program administered over 3,000 
test questions. To minimize testing time these questions 
were distributed across many different test forms, and 
each student completed only one form. Therefore, 
while highly reliable building and district results are 
reported, the program is not designed to yield student 
results. 
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What the 
district plans 
to do with the 
results 



"While the assessment results arc useful in informing us 
of how well our schools are doing in a comparative 
sense " Dr. Jones noted, "the more important use is in 
helping direct ways we may improve our school 
programs " According to Dr. Jones, a district-wide 
curriculum committee has been reviewing the results of 
both assessments and will be soon making 
recommendations. In addition, at the middle school 
level, reading personnel are currently reviewing the 
textbooks and supplementary reading materials tc >ce if 
changes are warranted. 



More details 
on test results 



The test results indicated both strengths and weaknesses 
in each subject area. Strengths in mathematics across 
all grade levels included numbers and numeration, 
recognition of plane and solid figures and estimation 
skills. Relative weaknesses were mainly in the areas of 
fractions/decimals, some problem solving skills and 
probability and statistics. In science, schools 
demonstrated strengths in the life sciences and 
weaknesses in the physical sciences. Methods of 
scientific inquiry were relatively weak at the 12th grade 
level. At 4th grade, major strengths in reading were in 
literal comprehension and study skills. Weaknesses in 
reading ar 12th grade included analyzing texts and some 
areas of study skills. At all levels in social studies 
schools showed strengths in areas of history but 
weaknesses in geography and map and research skills. 



Limits and 
caveats 




"Like all tests," Dr. Jones commented, "th*i assessment 
tests do not necessarily measure what is taught and 
learned at particular grade levels. Aspects of geometry, 
for example, that were tested at the 4th grade level are 
not introduced until the later grades." 



Further, the superintendent noted, the tests do not 
measure all that is taught at particular grade levels. In 
the social studies, for example, there are aspects of 
government that are taught that were not included in 
the assessment. 



"Overall," concluded Dr. Jones, "we believe that the 
Conclusion or results will be informative and useful to us in 
summary building stronger instructional programs in our 

statement district. We expect that the improvement efforts, now 

underway, will be reflected in future assessments." 
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Sample News Information Memorandum 



Seaview School District 

500 Main Street 

Scavicw. Massachusetts 30000 

For Release: November 16, 1988 - 11:00 a,m. 

For more information: 

Dr. James J. Jones 
Superintendent of Schools 
r^lS) 777-7777 



MASSACHUSETTS EDUCATIONAL 
ASSESSMENT PROGRAM 

News Information Memorandum on the Se::iiew School District's 

1988 Scores on the Massachusetts Educational Assessment 



1. About the assessment program: In April, 1988, 3200 Seaview 
4th, 8th and 12th grade students were administered the 
state's mandated assessment tests in reading, mathematics, 
science and social studies. Results from the testing were 
recently released by the State Department of Education. 
Comparable testing of 3rd, 7th and 11th grade students was 
reported in 1986. 

The assessment tests are broad ranging achievement tests in 
each subject area and consist of over 3,000 test items. To 
minimize testing time the test questions were distributed over 
many different test forms with each student only completing 
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one fort I of the test. Therefore, only building and district 
reports are reported. 

2. Who was tested: About 95% of all eligible 4th, 8th and 12th 
grade students took the tests, which is slightly above the state 
average. Most students in bilingual classes were exempted as 
were special needs students whose parents so requested. 

3. Assessment results highlights: District performance was 
significantly above the state average on 4th grade reading and 
mathematics and 8th grade science; at the state average on 
4th grade science and social studies, 8th grade reading, 
mathematics and social studies and 12th grade social studies 
and science and below the state average on 12th grade 
reading and mathematics. Overall, assessment scores were 
generally higher at the early grades than at the secondary 
grades during both assessments. Scores in science were most 
often higher than in other subject areas. 

4. Assessment Scores: For each subject area the range of 
possible scores is 1000-1600, with a statewide average of 1300. 
Only differences of more than 50 points are considered 
meaningful by the State Department of Education. Scores 
below are for both 1988 and 1986 even though different 
grades were assessed in these years. 
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198S 



Grade Reading Mathematics Science Social Studies 



4 


1390 


1380 


1340 


1330 


8 


1320 


1290 


1360 


1300 


12 


1240 


1240 


1340 


1290 



1986 



Grade Reading Mathematics Science Social Studies 



3 


1340 


1330 


1320 


not assessed 


7 


1300 


1310 


1370 


not assessed 


11 


1250 


1220 


1330 


not assessed 



5. Other Assessment Information: Scores reported by the state 
also show how a district's scores compare to those of districts 
with students coming from similar backgrounds. Background 
factors considered are parental education, family language 
and the socio-economic conditions of the community. 
Seavicw scores were above those of similar districts in 4th 
grade reading and comparable to similar districts in all other 
instances. 

Other information collected during the assessment showed 
Seaview students (a) demonstrating more interest in science 
than the statewide average, (b) spending more time on 
homework than the statewide average, and (c) writing more 
reports and papers in school than the average of their 
statewide counterparts. 
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6. Actions Being Taken: Several steps arc being taken related 
to the new assessment scores: 

English and mathematics committees at the high school are 
currently reviewing program offerings and graduation 
requirements and will make a report in early January. 

A district-wide in-service program on critical reasoning skills 
is scheduled for February. 

Recommendations for a new mathematics resource center 
will be presented to the school committee by Dr. Jones in the 
late winter. 

7. Other Background Information; The state report on 
background factors showed that the level of education of 
Scaview's parents was above the states average and that lor 
91% of parents the predominate language in the home was 
English. In addition, a larger percentage of special needs 
students participated in the assessment than the percentage 
statewide and fewer students were absent from the testmg 
than the statewide average. 
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Appendices 



•Finding information about 
standardized tests 

•Organizations that provide 
test information 

•Putting test scores in 
perspective: Communicating 
a complete report card for 
your schaal 

•M^or achievement tests and 
their ciiaracteristics 

•Names and addresses of 
m^or test publishers 

•A glossary of testing terms 
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Finding Information About 
Standardized Tests 



Lawrence A/. Rudnerand Kathryn Dorko, ERfC/TM 

Finding the right standardized achievement or aptituae 
test can be quite difficult. You need to identify a variety 
of potentially useful tests, collect and review technical 
materials, and identify and evaluate the practical 
considerations of using these tests. 

This section is designed to help you with the first step 
identifying useful standardized tests. In it, we describe 

* books that describe available tests, 

• test reviews, 

* onlme mformation retrieval systems, and 

• other sources for testing information. 

The prmted sources are available in most academic 
libraries. They only contain brief information about 
individual tests; they do not contain copies of the tests 
themselves. You'll probably want to contact test 
publishers for more detailed information. 



Books that describe available tests 

The following books have basx. non-evaluative 
information about a wide range of available tests. All 
include statements about intenced audience, publication 
date, scoring, author, costs, and publisher. 

• Mitchell, James V. Jr. (ed.), l^sts in Print III (TIP III): 
An Index to Tests, Test Reviews, and the Literature on 
Specific Tests. Buros Institute of Mental Measurements, 
University of Nebraska Press, 901 North 17th Street, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68588-0520, (402) 472-3581, 1983, 
714 pages. 

Tests in Print dei>cribes more than 2,400 published tests. 
It also contains more than 16,000 references about 
specific tests, a cumulative name index for each test that 
covers all references in TIP HI, a directory of test 
publishers with all the tests of each publisher listed, a 
title index that covers all tests in print and all 
out-of-print tests once listed in Mental Measurements 
Yearbooks (MMY), a name index to authors of more 
than 70,000 documents (tests, reviews, excerpts, and 
references) in the nine MMYs and TIP III, a scanning 
index for quickly finding tests that are designed for 
particular populations, and serves as an index to the 
MMY series in general. 

• Keyser. Daniel J., and Sweetland, Richard C (eds.). 
Tests: A Comprehensive Reference for Assessment in 
Psychology, Education, and Business (2nd ed.). Test 
Corporation of America, 4050 Pennsylvania, Suite 310, 
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Kansas City. Missouri 64112. (816) 756-1490. 1986. 
1.296 pages. 



This book concisely describes more than 3.100 
published tests in a "quick-scanning, easy-to-read" 
format. It gives a brief description and information 
about the population targeted by the test, the purpose, 
and administrative and publication information. 

• The Educational Testing Service Test Collection Catalog, 
Volume I: Achievement Tests and Measurement Devices. 
Oryx Press, 2214 North Central Avenue. Phoenix. 
Arizona 85004-1483. (800) 457-6799. 1986. 296 pages. 

This catalog gives information about more than 2.000 
achievement tests in the ETS Test Collection. It 
indexes tests by author, title, and subject category. 

• Krug. Samuel E. (ed.). Psychware Sourcebook 
1988-1989. Test Corporation of America, 1988. 640 
pages. 

This book describes 450 computer-based products used 
in psychology, education, and business. Most products 
go beyond simple test scoring and involve 
administration and report generation. The book has five 
indices: Test Title. Product Category. Product 
Application. Service, and Supplier. 
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• Fletcher. Barbara P., Locks, Nancy A., Reynolds, 
Dorothy F., and Sisson, Bonnie G.A Guide to 
Assessment Instruments for Limited English Speaking 
Students. Santilla Publishing Company, New York. 
Out-of-print. Available through ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service, 3900 Wheeler Avenue, 
Alexandria, Virginia 22304, (800) 227-3742, TM Oil 
805, 1977, 223 pages. 

While somewhat dated, this reference gives you leads to 
assessment instruments for native speakers of Chinese, 
French, Italian, Navajo, Portuguese, Spanish, and 
Tagalog. The instruments listed in this guide were 
designed for use with stuc^^nts in K-6 and were normed 
with students in the U.S. Descriptive, technical, 
cultural, and linguistic information is given for about 
400 tests. 



Test reviews 

Several major books give in-depth, candid reviews of 
available tests. The best-known books are: 

• Mitchell, James V. Jr. (ed.) The Tenth Mental 
Measurement Yeai)ook. Buros Institute of Mental 
Measurements, 1989, 1,014 pages. 

The Yearbooks, published periodically since 1932, are a 
comprehensive source of factual and evaluative 
information about commercially available tests. The 
Tenth Mental Measurement Yearbook, contains 
information about 396 tests and includes 569 reviews by 
303 different authors. In addition to descriptive 
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information and test reviews, this book has 
bibliographic references to studies and articles about 
specific instruments, and a current directory of test 
publishers. 

• Keyser, Daniel J., and Sweetland, Richard C. (eds.). 
Test Critiques, Test Corporation of America, Volume I, 
1985, 800 pages; Volume II, 1985, 872 pages; Volume 
III, 1985, 784 pages; Volume IV, 1986, 768 pages; 
Volume V, 1986, 608 pages; Volume VI, 1987, 712 
pages. 

Test Critiques emphasizes the practical aspects of test 
administration. Each review in this series has an 
introduction, practical applications, technical aspects, 
and an overall critique of the test. 



Online information retrieval systems 

Identifying and searching test information can be done 
quickly and efficiently through the online database system 
managed by Bibliographic Retrieval Services (BI'S), 1200 
Route 7, Lantham, New York, 12110, (800) 468-0908. 

BRS provides sophisticated search routines and access 
to databases that contain test information. You or your 
libranan can search by test title, parts of a title, subject, 
purpose, availability, grade level, or any combination of 
these and other descriptors. The following testing 
databases are available: 
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• The Educational Testing Service File (ETSF) 



This is an online index to the tests contained in the 
Educational Testing Service (ETS) Test Collection. 
Developed to support the work of ETS test 
development staff, the ETS Test Collection has more 
than 14,000 commercial and unpublished tests. More 
than 8,000 tests that are currently available are in the 
ETSF. 

• Mental Measurements Yearbook Database (MMYD) 

This is an online index to 1,400 tests and reviews 
covered in the Mental Measurement Yearbooks, 
Although considerably smaller than the ETSF database, 
the MMYD has more detailed information about each 
test and mere information that can be searched. 

Other sources of testing information 

Other sources for testing information are described in: 

• Fabiano, Emily, and O'Brien, Nancy. Testing 
Information Sources for Fxtucators, ERIC Cleannghouse 
on Tests, Measurement and Evaluation, American 
Institutes for Research, 3333 K Street, NW, Suite 300, 
Washington, DC 20007, (202) 342-5060, Report 
TME-94, 1987, 61 pages. 

This IS a guide to more than 150 books, journals, 
indexes, and computer-based services and organizations 
tnat provide information about student assessment. It 
also includes a subject index. 
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• Crosby-Muilenburg. Corryn. Psychological and 
Educational Tests: A Selective Annotated Guide, ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service (TM Oil 545). 1988. 
35 pages. 

Developed as a guide to the extensive measurement 
resources available to patrons of the Humbolt State 
University Library (Areata, CA). this report identifies a 
wide range of books, reports, and journals about tests. 
It includes an extensive listing of references within 
specific disciplines, such as special education, 
counseling, and early childhood. 
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Organizations that provide 
test information 



Ronald T,C Boyd, ERIC/TM 



The following organizations provide information, 
services, or publications related to testing. Most of these 
organizations provide print material. Some also provide 
testmg services, access to test collections, or speakers on 
issues that involve testing. 

American College Testing Program (ACT) 
Box 168 

Iowa City, lA 52243 
(319) 337-1000 

ACT emphasizes career and educational assessment. 
ACT provides services for students who seek college 
admissions, advising, financial aid, career plannmg, 
continuing education, and professional certification. ACT 
also administers the ACT college admissions test. A free 
catalog IS available. 

Asstciation for Measurement and Evaluation in 
Counseling ani! Development (AMECD) 

5999 Stevenson Avenue 

Alexandria, VA 22304 

(703) 823-9800 
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AMECD serves people who plan, administer, and 
conduct testing programs. It identifies problems m 
applying tests, promotes research in testing, provides test 
scoring services, interprets test results, and develops 
evaluation instruments. A free catalog is available. 

Buros Institute of Mental Measurements 
135 Bancroft Hall 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, NE 68588-0348 
(402) 472-6203 

The institute publishes the Mental Measurement 
Yearbook, which contains factual and evaluative 
information on recently released tests. The insiitute also 
maintains a comprehensive collection of commercially 
available tests, a historical library of tests, and books 
related to testing. 

Center for Research on Evaluations, Standards, and 
Student Testing (CRESST) 

School of Education 

University of California, Los Angeles 

145 Moore Hall 

Los Angeles, CA 90024-1521 

(213) 825-4711 

CRESST seeks to improve education through 
systematic evaluation. Research focuses on three aspects 
of testing: testing for improved learning; systems for 
evaluation and improving educational quality; the impact 
of testing on educational standards, policies, and 
practices. A free catalog is available 
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Educational Testing Service (ETS) 
Rosedale Road 
Princeton. NJ 08541 
(609) 921-9000 

An educational testing and research organization that 
provides test related services for schools, colleges, and 
government agencies. ETS also administers testing 
programs for agencies such as the College Entrance 
Examination Board's College Level Examination Program 
(CLEP). the Graduate Record Examination (ORE), and 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT). ETS maintains a 
library with 15.G00 titles and a large collection of current 
and out-of-print tests. A free catalog is available. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests, Measuremc t, and 
Evaluation (ERIC/TME) 

American Institutes for Resean h 

3333 K Street. NW. Suite 200 

Washington. DC 20007 

(202) 342-5060 

ERIC/TME acquires, selects, and abstracts documents 
on testing and evaluation for the Educational Research 
Information Center system. It also provides a variety of 
information products including books, annotated 
references, and information flyers. A free catalog is 
available. 

Evaluation Assistance Center (EAC)-East 
Georgetown University 
1916 Wilson Blvd.. Suite 302 
Arlington. Virginia 22201 
(800) 626-5443 
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Evaluation Assistance Center (EAC)-West 
College of Education 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, NM 87131 
(800) 247-4269 

These two regional centers collect a. summarize 
published tests that are designed for limited English 
proficient (LEP) students. The EACs also provide 
technical assistance to educational programs that serve 
LEP students. 

International Reading Association 
P. O. 80x8139 
800 Barksdale Rd. 
Newark, DE 19714-8139 
(302) 731-1600 

The association offers many publications on readmg, 
including attitudes toward reading and measuring reading 
performance. Most publications are under 50 pages. 

Lawyers* Committee for Civil Rights Under Law 

1400 Eye Street, NW, Suite 400 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 371-1212 

The c( .mittee researches legal issues that relate to 
individual civil rights, including civil rights pertaining to 
federal and state testing. It investigates questions of 
discrimination in employment tests and teacher 
performance tests. 
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National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
P.O. Box 6710 
Princeton, NJ 08541 
(609) 734-1624 

NAEP conducts national surveys of basic skills in 
reading, writing, mathematics, science, literature, art, 
music, social studies, computer skills, citizenship, and 
career development. A free catalog is available. 

National Association of Test Directors 
341 S. Bellefield Ave. 
Pittsburg, PA 15213 
(412) 622-3940 

The association assists people who are responsible for 
developing, administering, and interpreting tests in city 
and county public school systems. It provides speakers on 
subjects related to testing and publishes two newsletters, 
occasional papers, and a yearbook for its members. 

National Ctnter for Fair & Open Testing (FairTest) 
P.O. Box 1272 
Cambridge, MA 02238 
(617) 864-4810 

A research and public interest group that monitors the 
educational testing industry. FairTest publishes a 
newsletter, monographs on testing, and journal reprints 
that focus on test topics. FairTest also provides testing 
experts who give workshops, presentations, and testimony 
in court cases that involve testing issues. 
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National Council on Measurement in Education (NCME) 
1230 17th street, NfW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 223-9318 

A professional council of test publishers, measurement 
specialists, and educators who measure human abilities, 
personality characteristics, and educational achievement. 
They also publish a quarterly technical journal and a 
quarterly journal dedicated to issues and practices. 

Northwest Regional Educational Latwratory 
101 S. W. Main Street 
Portland, OR 97204 
(503) 275-9500; (800) 547-6339 

The laboratory operates the Center for Applied 
Performance Testing and the Test Center. The Center 
for Applied Performance Testing conducts research on 
testing and develops training material for improving the 
quality of tests. The Test Center is a collection of tests 
and other assessment tools. A free catalog is available. 

Test Information Center, Chapter I Technical Assistance 
Center 

Educational Testing Service 
1560 Sherman Avenue, Suite 300 
Evanston, IL 60201 
(312) 869-7700 

TIC/TAC collects and reviews published achievement 
tests for Chapter I programs. Their publications are 
available through the regional Chapter 1 Assistance 
Centers and ERIC/TM. 
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Putting test scores in 
perspective: communicating a 
complete report card for your 
schools 

M Kevin Matter, Cherry Creek Schools, Colorado 

Research and Evaluation staff often receive numerous 
telephone calls from people who want to know which 
school is the best in the district - or which one has the 
highest test scores. Invariably, these people equate the 
best with highest scores. What most of these people want 
is a school that will challenge their children intellectually, 
emotionally, physically, and socially. And, they believe 
that if their children are with those students who have the 
highest scores - that is, the best, by their standards - 
then their children will be better. 

In light of this expectation, you shoul J present the most 
complete and impartial picture of your schools to your 
students, their parents, and the community. However, 
just sending a report on test scores, even though the 
scores may be above the state, national, or district 
average, is insufficient because you must communicate 
about the total educational program in your district. 

But what else can you use to measure your district's 
performance in preparing students for life? 
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Additional measures are available. Some require effort 
to collect and organize; others are easily gathered and 
summarized if you outline and implement a process. By 
collecting the information on some of these other 
important indicators of your district's work, you may be 
better able to interpret and use standardized test data to 
improve your educational program. More important, your 
community will learn more about what education is as a 
profession. 

Factors to consider when you communicate 
about your schools 

Attendance 

• Absences: students 

• Absences: staff 

• Tardies: students 

• Tardies: staff 

• Percent of students and staff with perfect attendance 
or fewer than absences 

• Student participation in before/after school programs 

• Parent participation in PTO meetings, back-to-school 
nights, special programs 
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• Total enrollment 

• Graduation rate 

• Dropout rate 

Non-student participation 

• PTO membership 

• Number and types of parent volunteers 

• Number and types of special programs, fundraisers, 
etc. (for example, RIF, Jr. Great Books) 

Diversity 

• Student population by sex 

• Staff population by sex 

• Student population by ethnic group 

• Staff population by ethnic group 

• Percent of students who receive special educational 
help 

• Percent of staff by responsibility (for example, regular 
classroom teacher, resource room teacher, clerical 
staff, support staff) 
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• Percent of students eligible for free or reduced-price 
meals 

• Percent of students who have a home language other 
than English 

• Percent of students who are eligible for Chapter 1 
services 

Stability 

• Percent of students who are new to school/district 

• Percent of staff who are new to school/district 

Staff experience 

• Average number of years of experience in the district 

• Average number c"" years of experience in the school 

• Average number of years of experience m education 

Staff development 

• In-service programs for teachers 

• Peer coachmg or teaching programs 

• Collaborative programs between business and 
mdustry and the district 
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• Collaborative programs between colleges and 
universities and the district 

• Coursework or training taken by staff during the year 
and during the summer 

• Staff and school grants 

Programs for students 

• Study skills 

• Counseling services (including vocational, post- 
secondary) 

• Dropout prevention 

• Students at risk 

• Dropout recovery 

• Preschool 

• Peer or cross-age tutoring 

• Community: Big Brother. Big Sister. Scouts. 4H 

• Summer school 

• Critical thinking, creative problem-solving 




Achievement 



• Students' performance after they leave: Feedback 
from middle and high schools on how well students 
are prepared in relation to students who attend other 
elementary or middle schools in the area 

• Special projects by teachers, parents, and staff 

• Faculty, staff, student awards, presentations, 
publications, honors 

• Percent of staff with advanced degrees 

• Standardized test scores 

• Local assessment results 

• Previous year's test scores 

• Test scores for cohorts (following the same group of 
students throughout their school careers) 

• Distributions of test scores (percent of sti^dents who 
scored above the 75th percentile, below the 25th 
percentile, etc.) 

• Number of books checked out of the library per 
student 

• Accreditation 

• Number of National Merit Scholarship: qualifiers, 
semi-finalists, finalists 
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• Student retention rate and number 



• Excellence rewards 

• Average number of high school out-of-class 
accomplishments 

• College entrance examination (SAT, ACT) averages 
Environment 

• Number of incidence of student vandalism 

• Number of fights between students 

• IVpes and numbers of disciplinary actions against 
students 

• Number of fights between staff (just kidding - 
wanted to see if you got this far) 

• Special services at the school for: 

physically handicapped students 

emotionally handicapped students 

socially handicapped students 

mentally handicapped students 

academically low-achieving students 

academically gifted students 

talented students (academic and nonacademic) 

students from low-income families 

students dominant in a language other than English 

students with learning disabilities 
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students wit^ behavioral problems 

• Extracurricular activities at the school for students: 

instrumental music 
vocal music 
sports 
clubs 

interest groups 

• Number of hardbound library books per student 

• Number of computer systems perx students 

• Number of students who need (use) extended day 
services, both before and after school 

• Average class size 

• Student, teacher, administrator, staff support ratio 

• Length of school day 

• Length of school year 

• Length of class periods 

• Units required for graduation or advancement 

• Average number of units taken in various subject 
areas 

• Percent of students taking a foreign language (or 
other subjects) 



• Average amount of homework required (by subject 
area) 

• Percent of the school day of actual academic learning 
time 

Fiscal 

• Average teacher, administrator, staff support salary 

• Expenditures per pupil 

• Decentralized budget 
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Major achievement tests and 
their characteristics 



Northwest Regional Education Laboratory 



1 
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Ta8tS«riw 
Ymr, Fonn 



ExpMdod 
Soon 



Ei npMcal Norm 

OiftM 

(Appropikte 
Grades) 



Riblshir Comments 
Reoon mended 
InLev^jl 
C^vde Ranges 

(Level: Grade) 



Basic Achievement 
SMtelndMduiri 
Soreener* 1963 

Psychological 
Corporation 



N/A 



Oct 12 (1-12) 



WIdeRwfge 
Test 

1-12 



Individualty 
administered basic 
skills test foi use in 
screening students, 
preparing lEPs, and 
placing transfer 
students. 
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CaHomia Achievement Scale score 


Oct 22 (K-12) 


10: K.0-K.9; 


Level 10 measures 


Teats. 196S« 


May2(K-12) 


11: K.6-1.9: 


readiness rather 


Fomis E & F 




1^ 1.6-2.9: 


than achievement. 


CTB/McQraw-Hill 




13: 2.6-3.9; 


It is not linked to 






14: 3.6-4.9; 


other levels. 














16: 5.6^.9: 


Quarter month 






17: 6.6-7.9; 


norms interpolated 






18: 7.6-8.9; 


3-6 weeks from the 






19: 8 6-10.9; 


empirical week of 






20: 10.6-12.9 


standardization are 








available. 


Comprehensive Equal interval 


Oct 15 (K-12) 


4: Pre K-K.5; 


The publisher 


Assessment Rogram score 


Apr 23 (K-12) 


5: K.0-1.5; 


recommends 


Achievement Series, 




6: 1.9-2.5; 


testing no more 


1900 




7: 2 0-3 5; 


than two levels out 


Fomis A & B 




8- 3.0-4.5; 


of level for 


American Testionics, 




9: 4.0-5.5; 


functional level 


Inc. 




10: 5.0-6.5; 


testing. 






11: 6.0-7.5; 








12: 7.0-9.5; 


Equated to the 






13: 9.0-11.5; 


NTBS (1985). 






14: 11.0-12.9 
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T«t Series ExpMdad EmpiriG^ Nonn PUbisfMr Comments 

Yev, Fomi Score Deles Recommended 

(Appropriete In Level 
Qrades) Gride Renges 

(Level: Grade) 



Comprehensive Tests 
of Basic SkSs, 
1961^ 

Forms U & V 
C re/McGraw-Hill 



Scale score 



Oct 14 (K-12) 
Apr 29 (K'12) 



A: K.0-K.9; 
B: K.6-1.6; 
C: 1.0-1.9: 
D: 1.6-2.9: 
E 2.6-0.9: 
F: 3.6-4.9; 
a 4.6-6.9; 
H: e.6^.9: 
J: 8.6-12.9: 
K: 11.0-12.9 
(see comments 
on level K) 



The publisher 
provides Quarter 
Month norms 
interpolated 2-6 
weeks from the 
empirical norm 
date. 

The publisher 
recommends 
testing no more 
than two levels out 
of level for 
functional level 
testing. 



Level K is more 
appropriate for 
testing students in 
college preparatory 
programs. 



Degrees of Reedbig DRP units 
Power, 197M3 
Forms PA, PB & CP 

The College Board 



Nov 1 (4-12) 
May 14 (3-12) 



PA/PM: 3.5- 


DRP Units 


5.9; 


comprise a 


PA/PB^: 5.0- 


continuous scale 


7.9; 


across all test 


PA/P&4: 7.0- 


levels. 


9.9; 




PA/P&5: 9.0- 


Grades suggested 


12.9; 


for test levels are 


CP/IB: 12.0- 


approximate. 


14.9; 


Selection will 


CP/1 A: 12.0- 


depend on abilities 


14.9 


of students in the 




test group 
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TMt Sarin 


Expanded Empiricil Norni 


Pubtsher 


Comments 


Year. Form 


Score Detes 


ReoonviMrKied 






(Appropriite 


In Level 






Grades) 


Qrede Ranges 








(Level: Grade) 




DMI Mithmrtics 


Scale score See comments 


A: K.6-1 .5; 


Percentiles and 


Sy8tams,19e3 




B: 1.6-2.5; 


NCEsfc .le total 


CTB/McGraw-HIII 




G: 2.6-3.5; 


score are linked to 






D: 3.6-4.5; 


the CTBS/li (1981), 






E: 4.6-5.5; 


the CAT/C (1977), 






F: 5.6-6.5; 


and the CAT/E 






a 6.6-8.9^ 


(1985) and are 








available through 








the publisher's 








scohng servici. 








Norm-referen ced 








scores can be 








provided for CAT 








or CTBS empihcal 








or projected norm 








dates when the 








Instructional 








Objective Inventory 








is used. 








Norm-referenced 








scores are not 








available for hand 








scored tests. 


Qit»^cGinte 


Extended scale Oct 15 (1-10) 


Basic R: 


Supplementary out 


Readhig Tests. 1978 


score Feb 15 (1) 


1.0-1.9; 


of level norms 


Forms 1, 2, &3 


May 15 (1-12) 


A: 1.5-1.9; 


tables are available. 


Riverside Publishing 




B: 2; 




Co. 




C: 3; 


The Basic R level 






D: 4-6; 


should not be used 






E7-9; 


ot. A level beyond 






F: 10-12 


grade 2. 
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TflstSories B^Mndcd Empirical Norm RMshor Comments 

Year, Fomi Scora Dates 

(Appropriate 

(^ades) 




IndMdiialzsd Criterion Achievement 
Referanosd Tests, 1 979 scale 
Forms A & B 
Educational 
Development Corp. 



Oct 5 (1 -a) 
May 1 (1*8) 



Primsryl- . 0- 

1.9 

Primary II; 2.0- 
2.9 

Element a ry I: 

3.0-4.9 

Elementary II: 

5.0-6.9 
Intermsdattt 

7.0-8.9 



The Achievement 
Scale "links" nearly 
all of the ICRT 
(Form A) test 
booklets to a 
continuous Rasch 
scale. 

Criterion-referenced 
scores provided. 



MIcrocomputor 
software scoring 
program. 



kfHm Tests of Basic 
Skls,iges« 

Fomis G & H 
Riverside Publishing 
Co. 



Developmental 
standard score 



Oct 31 (K-9) 
Apr 30 (K-9) 



5: K.M.5; 


Expanded standard 


6: K.8-1 9: 


scores on the 


7: 1.7-2.6; 


ITBS, Form G, are 


8: 2.7-3.5; 


continuous with 


9- 3; 


those of TAP, Form 


10; 4; 


Q. on some tests. 


11: 5; 




12 6; 




13; 7; 




14: 8-9; 




TAP 15; 9; 




16; 10; 




17; 11; 




18; 12 
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T«tS«lM E)qMncM Empferkal Norm F^jbishar ComnrMnts 

Yw, Fonwi Scon DtAm RaoommoRM 

(Appropriate In 
Gradas) Gra«^ Ranges 

(Laval: Grade) 



tOM« lasts of Basic 


Standard score Oct 28 (K-3) 


5: K.M.5; 


The ITBS expanded 


Skis. 1978-82 


May 2 (K-3) 


6: K.8-1.9; 


standard score is 


Forms 7 & 8 


Oct 30 (3-9) 


7: 1.7-2.6; 


continuous with 




Apr 28 (3-9) 


8: 2.7-3.5; 


Tests of 


Taatsof AcMavamant 


Oct 29 (9-12) 


9:3; 


Achievement and 


and Proldancy. 1978 


Apr 21 (9-12) 


10: 4; 


Proficiency, 1978, 


Form T 




11: 5; 


for specific tests. 


Riverside Publishing 




12 6; 




Co. 




13: 7; 


1982 norms are 






M: 8-9; 


available for the 






TAP 15: 9; 


ITBS Levels 5-14. 






16: 10; 


and TAP. 






17; 11; 








18: 12 


The publisher 



recommends 
testing no more 
than two levels out 
of level for 
functional level 
testing. 



Kaufcnan Test of 
Educational 
Achievement 1965 

American Guidance 
Service 



NA 



Nov 3 (1-12) 
Apr 27 (1-12) 



Wide Range 

Test 1-12 



Norms were 
developed using 
the Rasch model. 

"Brief and 
"comprehensive" 
forms exist and are 
equated. 



Hand-scorable 
only. 
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T«8tS«rto 



ExpwKied 
Scot* 



Empiricsl Nofm 
Dctas 

(Appropriate 
Grides) 



PuUsher 
Recx)fTwrwndod 
In Level 
dide Ranges 

(Lnrek Grade) 



Convnents 



KeyMaAh Diagnostic 
Arithmetic Test, 1971- 
TV 

American Guidance 
Service 



N/A 



Oct 15 (2-6) 
Apr 15 (2-6) 



Wide Range 

Test 2S 



Empirical fall and 
spring norms 
(developed In 1977- 
78) for grades 2-6 
are available in 
Supplementary 
norm tables, which 
must be requested 
from the publisher. 



Directions for 
interpolating norms 
are available from 
the publisher. 



Metropoltan Achieve- 
ment Tests, Dia^f jstic 
Battery, 1966 

Fonns L & M 
Psychological Corp. 



Scaled score 



Oct 15 (1-9) 
Apr2;> (K-9) 



K.5-1.4; 
Primary 1: 1.5- 
2.4; 

PrimwyZ 2.5- 
3.4; 

Elementary: 

3.5-4.9; 
IntermedHte: 

5.0-6.9; 
Advanced 1: 

7.0-9.9 



Nationally r -^ned, 
criterion-referenced 
test battery. 

Norms and content 
are coordinated 
with MAT6 Survey 
tests. 



1/ 9 
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Twt Series 


ExpMded 




FtMsher 




Yetr, Fomi 


Score 


Dates 


Rsconvnended 










In L«tf^ 








Grades) 


Qrads Ranges 














Malropollin 


Scaled score 


Sept 30 


Metro 1 ' PtpK. 


1 iiio lo iiiB ouivcy 






(PreK-1 ) 




Danery lor ine Din 


fiufV«vBatt«v 19B5 








edition of the 


Forms L & M 




Ian 30 fPrpK-1) 




M eiropoirian 






Aor 25 




Mcni6V6iTieni i esis. 


Mfllroooltan 




Apr 30 (PreK-1) 


K.4; 




Readmss Tests, 






PraiMr K 5-1 4* 


NJnrrvK nnH f^nntont 

I^UIIilS QMU vUMIBIIl 


1966 








are coordinated 


PsycholoQical Corp. 






2 4; 


with tho MATR 
Willi liie MM 10 








mmwy £, c.o- 


Diagnostic Battery. 








0.<T| 




















Q* 










HiiennooMie. 




















Aidvanoe 1 : 7.0- 










Q Q* 










Advanced 










in Q 

1 U.U* 1 £,S| 




Netional Tests of 


Eoual interval 


Oct 17 ^K-12i 




in A KJ all AM a 1 a n /4 

1 ne iNaiionai ana 


Basic Skis. 1965 


score 


Aor 24 ^K-12i 


A: K 0.K q* 


womprenensive 


Form 1 






B: K.6-1.5; 


nsacssiiidii 


American Testronics, 






C: 1.0-1.9" 


r 1 uyrttiii 


Inc. 








Achievement Series 








E: 2.6-3.9* 


(CAP Ar'l4\ houa 

v'^Mr Mv^nj nave 








F: 3.6-4.9; 


B^ualBa scores 








Q: 4.6-5.9; 










III w.O^iili 


1 IIB fJUUIiSllBI 








1: 6.6-7.9; 


1 Bwi^'TiniBnas 








J: 7.6^.9; 


testing no more 








K: 8.6-10.9; 


than one level out 








L 10.6-12.9; 


of level for 








M: 11.6-College fuhctional level 



testing. 



El^fc 



TMtS«ies 
Yflv.Form 



Expwided 
Score 



Nebon Rflxfing Skis 
Test, 1977 

Forms 3 & 4 
Riverside Publishing 
Co. 



Grade 
equivalent 



cfiipffiGfli NOfm 
Dates 

(Appropriste 
^•des) 



Oct 28 (3-9) 
Mar 6 (3-9) 



Pealxxjy IndMdu^ 
Achievement Test 
1970 

American Guidance 
Service 



PRI Res<ing Systems, 
1960 

CTB/McGraw-Hill 



N/A 



Mar15(K-12) 



Scale score 
See comments 



See comments 



PUUsher 


Comments 


R eoofiviMnded 




bi Level 




Grade Ranges 




(Level: Grade) 




A: 3-4: 


The publisher 


B: 5-6: 


recommends 


C: 7-9 


testing no more 




than two levels out 




of level for 




functional level 




testing. 




Multilevel booklets 




allow for a wide 




range of abilities. 




Group administered 




individual testing. 


A: K-1; 


Supplementary 


B: 1-2; 


norms tables are 


C: 2-3: 


available from the 


0:4^; 


publisher. 


E 7-9 




A: K-1: 


Scores are linked 


B: 1-2: 


to the CTBS/U. 


C: 2-3: 


CAT/C and CAT/E. 


D: 4^; 




E: 7-9 


Test administration 




dates and norms 




should con'espond 




to the calendar 




dates for the 




appropriate test 




listed above. 
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TettSorta Expanded Empirical Nonn f^ibistMr Comments 

Year, Form Score Oatas Reoommgndcd 

(Appropriate InLeyel 
Gndes) Gnde Ranges 

(Uvefc Grade) 



Readbig Yardsticks, 
1861 

Riverside Publishing 
Co. 



Standard score See comments 



6: K; 
7:1; 
6: 2: 
9:3; 
10: 4 
11: 5 
12 6 
13: 7 
14: 8 



Norm-referenced 
score estimates for 
comparable 
subtests on the 
ITBS, Gates- 
MacGinltie and The 
3-R's are available 
from the publisher 
for in level testing 
only. 



Norms were 
developed by 
equating with the 
ITBS and TAP. 



ScaivTron Rearing Not available Oct 15 (3-6) 
Te9ts»1965 Apr 23 (3-8) 

Scan-Tron Corp. 



In-level and out-of- 
level norm booklets 
are available. 

Tests can be 
scanned, scored, 
and results 
reported through a 
microcomputer 
software program. 



6: 3; Norms were 

9: 4; developed by 

10: 5; equating with the 

11: 6; CAP ACH (1980). 
12. 7^ 
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Test Series Expanded Empirical Norni Rjbisher Comments 

Year, Fomi Score Dates Recommended 

(Appropriate tnl^ei 
Grades) Grade Ranges 

(Level: Grade) 



SequentW Tests of 
Educational f^nogres9. 
Series III, 1979 
Forms X & Y 

CIRCUS. 197279 

CTB/McGraw'Hill 



Standard score 



Oct 5 (3-12) 
May 10(K-12) 
Oct15(K-3) 
Jan 15(PreK) 



CIRCUS A: 
PreK-K.5; 
8: K.5-1.5; 
C: 1.5-2.5; 
D: 2.5-3.5; 
STEP E 3.5- 
4.5; F: 4.5-5.5; 
G; 5.5-6.5; 
H: 6.5-7.5: 
I: 7.5-10.5; 
J: 10.5; 12.9 



The CIRCUS is 
continuous with 
the STEP. 

Out-oMevel norms 
are included in the 
norms booklet. 

The publisher 
recommends 
testing no more 
than one level out 
of level. 
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Twt Series 


BqEmded 


Enipiricel Nofm 


Publsher 


Convnents 


Yeer.Fonn 


Score 


Deles 


Reoommended 








(Appropriete 


In Level 








Qrades) 


Grade Ranges 










(Lo^efc Grade) 




SRA Achievement 


Growth scale 


Oct 4 (1-12) 


A: K.5-1.5: 


For Chapter 1 


Series, 1978-1965 


value 


April (K-12) 


B: 1.5-2.5; 


students, the 


Forms 1 & 2 




Octi (K-12) 


C: 2.5-3.5; 


publisher suggests 


Science Resesrch 




Apr 22 (K-12) 


D: 3.5-4.5; 


the following use of 


Associates. Inc. 




(for 1978 


E 4.5^.5; 


test levels: 






edition) 


F: 6.0-6.5; 


A: K, 1; 








a 8.0-10.5; 


B: 2; 








H: 9.0-12.9 


C: 3; 










D: 4; 










E: 5-6; 










F: 7-6; 










a 9; 










H: 10-12 



Quarter-month 
empirical and 
interpolated norms 
are available from 
the publisher's 
scoring service. 

Growth scale value 
is equivalent to that 
of the Survey of 
Basic Skills. 




Test Series 
Yev.Fonn 



Expended 
Score 



Stanford Achievement 
Test 196^ 1966 

Forms E & F 
Psychological Coqp. 



Scaled score 



EfnpWcai Norm 
Dates 


Pubisher 


Comments 


(Appropriate 


Reoorrwnended 
In Level 




Grades) 


Grade Ranges 






(Levak Grade) 




1962: 


SESAT1: K.0- 


Week of testing 


Oct 7 (K-12) 


K.9: 


interpolated norms 


Feb3 (K-1) 


SESAT^ K.5- 


tables are available 


Mays (K-12) 


1.9; 


from the publisher. 


i9er. 


Prim.1: 1.5-2.9: 


1966 norms (Plus 


Oct 7 (K-12) 


Prim2: 2.5-3.9; 


edition) available. 


May 5 (K-12) 


Printa: 3.5-4.9; 






tnter.1: 4.5-5.9; 


Linked to Stanford 




lnter.2 5.5-7.9; 


Diagnostic Tests 




Adv.: 7.0-9.9; 


through Rasch 




TASK 1: 6.0- 


equating. 




12.9: 






TASK 2 9.0-13 


The Stanford is 






continuous with 






the Stanford Earty 






School 






Achievement Test 






and the Stanford 






Test of Academic 






Skills. 



Writing sample is 
part of the 
Stanford. 
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la 



TastSaries 
Year, Form 



ExpwKtod 
Score 



EfnpHcfll Norm 
Dst«8 

(Appropriate 
Grades) 



PuMshar 
Raoommanded 
In Level 
GrsdeRartgea 

(Lrafc Grade) 



Comments 



Steiford Diagnostic 
Mattiematics Test. 
1984 

Fomis G & H 

Psychological Corp. 

may be ordered 
from the publisher. 

The publisher does 
not recommend 
out-oNevel testing. 

The SOMT Is linked 
to the Stanford 
Ihrough Rasch 
equating with no 
overlap in content. 



Scaled score Oct 5 (2-12) Red 1.8-3,8; Week of testing 
May 1 (1-12) Green: 4.1-5.8; norms available 
Bro^: 6.1-7.8; through the 
BkMK 8.1 -1 2.8 publisher's scoring 
service or tibles 
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Test Series Expanded Empirical Norm ^jblsher Comments 

Year, Fonii Score Dotes R eco mme n ded 

(Appropriate In Lflvei 
Grades) Qrade Ranges 

(Levsfc Qrade) 



Stanford Diagnostic 
Reedbig Test, 1964 

Forms G i H 
Psychological Corp. 



Scaled score 



Oct 5(2-1 2) 
May 1 (1-12) 



Red 1.6-3.6; 
(^een: 4.1-5.6; 
BrvMvn: 6.1-7.6; 
Blue: 6.1-12.6 



Week of testing 
interpolated nomis 
available through 
the publisher's 
scoring service or 
tables may be 
ordered from the 
publisher. 



The publisher does 
not recommend 
out-of-level testing. 



Total reading score 
is not available. 



The SORT is linked 
to the Stanford 
through Rasch 
equating with no 
overlap in content. 
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Yov^Form 



Score 



Sufvay of Basic 
SMfe.19e5 

Forms P & Q 
Science Research 
Associates, Inc. 



Growth scale 
value and 
scale score 



EfiY>irk:al Norm 
Dates 

(ApprmMa 
tedau/ 



Oct4(M2) 
Apr 11 (K.12) 



Publshar 


Comments 


Recommended 




In Level 




QradaRangaa 




(Lavak Grade) 




20: K.5-1.5; 


Scores for the 


21: 1.5-2.5; 


reference materials 


22: 2.5-3.5; 


test can be 


23: 3.5-4.5; 


determined with the 


34: 4.5^.5; 


answer sheet 


35: 6.5^.5; 


edition only. 


38: 8.5-10.5; 




37: 9.0-12.9 


Quaner month 




empirical and 




interpolated/ 




extrapolated norms 




are available from 




puuiisner s sconnQ 




service or may be 




computed. 




SBS is equated to 




the SRA 




Ar^^'^vement 




Series. 
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T«stS«rias Expanded Empirical Norm FHiMshar Comments 

Yeei Fonn Soora Dates Reoommended 

(Appropriate In Level 
Grades) Grade Ranges 

(Level: Grade) 



3-R*s Test, 1962 

Fomis A, B & C 
Riverside Publishing 
Co. 



Expanded 
standard score 



Oct 27 (K-12) 
Apr 28 (K-12) 



6: K: 
7: 1; 
8: 2; 
9: 3; 
10: 4: 
11: 5; 
12 6; 
13: 7; 
14: 8; 
15/16: 
17/ia 



9-10; 
11-12 



The publisher 
recommends 
testing no more 
than two levels Cut 
of level for the 
Achievement 
Edition. 

Achievement/ 
Abilities edition is 
for levels 9-17/18. 



The Class Period 
edition provides 
national forms for 
only n single 
composite score of 
reading. 

mathematics and 
language 



WMe Range 
Achmement Test, 
Revised, 1964 

Jastak Associates, Inc. 



N/A 



See comments 



Level I: ages 
5.0-11.11 
Level II: ages 
12.0-adult 



Norms are based 
on age, not grade 
level and are 
available in print. 



New 

standardization 
based on Rasch 
model. 
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TwtSertos 



Expandad 

Scora 



Empirical Norm 
Dates 

(Appropriate 



Pubishar 
Recommanded 
In Laval 
Grade Ranges 

(Laval: Grade) 



Cofiwnants 



WoodGOCkRaadkHl 
Mastery Tests 
Revised. 1067 
Forms Q & H 
American Guidance 
Service 



Not appilcable See comments 



WidaRmge 
Test K-12 



Continuous nomis 
developed using 
the Rasch'Wright 
model are available. 



Woodcock. Reedhg 
Mastery TtTts, 
1973-78 
Fomns A & B 
American Guidance 
Service 



Mastery score 
(1973) 

None (77-78) 



Oct 15 
Apr 15 

(1977-78 norms: 
2-6) 

May 15 

(1973 nomis: K- 
12) 



Wide Range 

Test K-12 



1973 norms are 
included in the 
Pfianuai. 

1977-78 norms 
tables are available 
from the publisher. 
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Names and addresses of major 
test publishers 
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1 



American Guidance Service 

Publisher's Building 
Circle Pines, MN 55014-1796 
(800) 328-2560 
(800) 247-5053 

American Testronics, Inc. 
P.O. Box 2270 
Iowa City, lA 52244 
(800) 553-0030 
(319) 351-9086 



The Riverside Pubiisliing 
Company 

8420 Bryn Mawr Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60631 
(800) 323-9540 
(312) 693-0040 

Scan-Tron Corporation 

1361 Valencia Avenue 
Tustin, CA 92680-6463 
(714) ''S9-8887 



The College Board 

45 Columbus Avenue 
New York. NY 10023 
(212) 713-8000 

CTB/McGraw-Hill 
Del Monte Research Park 
2500 Garden Road 
Monterey, CA 93940 
(800) 538-9547 
(408) 649-8400 



Science Research 
Associates, Inc. 

155 Norih Wacker Drive 
Chicago, IL 60606 
(800) 621-0476 
(312) 984-7000 



Jastak Associates, Inc 

1526 Gilpin Avenue 
Wilmington, DE 19806 
(800) 221-9728 
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Psychological Corporation 

555 Academic Court 
San Antonio. TX 78204-0954 
mO) 228-0752 
(512) 299-1061 
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1 v.^ 



A glossary of measurement 
terms 



A 

achievement test - an objective examination that 
measures educationally relevant skills or knowledge 
about such subjects as reading, spelling, or 
mathematics. 

age norms values representing typical or average 
performance of people of age groups. 

average - a statistic that indicates the central 
tendency or most typical score of a group of scores. 
Most often average refers to the sum of a set of 
scores divided by the number of scores in the set. 

B 



battery - a group of carefully selected tests that are 
administered to a given population* the results of 
which are of value individually, in combination, and 
totally. 
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c 



celling the upper limit of ability that can be 
measured by a particular test. 

criterioHTeferenced test a measurement of 
achievemer.4 of specific criteria or skills in terms of 
absolute levels of mastery. The focus is on 
performance of an individual as measured against a 
standard or criterion rather ihan against 
performance of others who take the Si^e test, as 
with norm-referenced tests. 



D 



diagnostic test - an intensive, in-depth evaluation 
process with a relatively detailed and narrow 
coverage of a specific area. The purpose of this test 
is to determine the specific learning needs of 
mdividual students and to be able to meet those 
needs through regular or remedial classroom 
instruction. 

domain-referenced test a test in which 
performance is measured against a well-defined set 
of tasks or body of knowledge (domain). Domain- 
referenced tests are a specific set of criterion- 
referenced tests and have a similar purpose. 
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G 



grade equivalent - the estimated grade level that 
corresponds to a given score* 

I 



informal test - a nonstandardized test that is 
designed to give an approximate index of an 
individual's level of ability or learning style; often 
teacher-constructed. 

inventory - a catalog or list for assessing the 
absence or presence of certain attitudes, interests, 
behaviors, or other items regarded as relevant to a 
given purpose. 

item an individual question or exercise in a test or 
evaluative instrument 

N 



norms performance standards that are established 
by a reference group and that describe average or 
typical performance. Usually norms are determmed 
by testing a representative group and then 
calculating the group's test performance. 

normal curve equivalent standard scores with a 
mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 
approximately 21. 
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norm-referenced test - an objective test that is 
standardized on a group of individuals whose 
performance is evaluated in relation to the 
performance of other individuals; contrasted with 
criterion-referenced test. 



O 



objective percent correct -- the percent of the items 
measuring a single objective that a student answers 
correctly. 



P 



percentile t\:t percent of people in the norming 
sample whose scores were below a given score. 

percent score - the percent of items that are 
answered correctly. 

performance test designed to evaluate general 
intelligence or aptitudes. Performance tests usually 
consist primarily of motor items or perceptual items 
because verbal abilities play a minimal role. 



published test - a test that is publicly available 
because it has been copyrighted and published 
commercially. 
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R 



rating scales - subjective assessments made on 
predetermined criteria in the form of a scale. Rating 
scales include numerical scales or descriptive scales. 
Foiced choice rating scales require that the rater 
determine whether an individual demonstrates more 
of one trait than another. 

raw score - the number of items that are answered 
correctly. 

reHability - the extent of which a test is ('(spendable, 
stable, and consistent when administered to the same 
individuals on different occasions. Technically, this 
is a statistical term that defines the extent to which 
errors of measurement are absent from a 
measurement instrument. 

S 



screening a fast, efficient measurement for a large 
population to identify individuals who may deviate in 
a specified area, such as the incidence of 
maladjustment or readiness for academic work. 

specimen set a sample set of testing materials that 
are available from a commercial test publisher. This 
may include a complete individual test without 
multiple copies or a copy of the basic test and 
administration procedures. 



standardized test - a form of measurement that has 
been normed against a specific population. 
Standardization is obtained by administering the test 
to a given population and then calculating means, 
standard deviations, standardized scores, and 
percentiles. Equivalent scores arc then produced for 
comparisons of an mdividual score to the norm 
group's performance. 

standard scores a score that is expressed as a 
deviation from a population mean. 

stanlne - one of the steps in a nine-point scale of 
standard scores. 



V 



validity the extent to which a test measures what it 
was intended to measure. Validity indicates the 
degree of accuracy of either predictions or inferences 
based upon a test score. 
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